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MR. GLADSTONE AND THE LIBERAL PARTY. 


fy ‘HE letter addressed by Mr. Gladstone to Mr. Crawford has 
iT naturally formed the subject of considerable discussion during 
the past week. The persistent critics who have, all through 
the session, followed the right hon. gentleman with unfriendly 
comments, have not failed to make the most of this document. 
They have found in it another proof of that want of temper, 
tact, and patience which they are so fond of imputing to him; 
and they have commented with great complacency upon the 
want of moral stamina displayed by a statesman who resigns 
the leadership of his party because he is beaten on au important 
division. So far as the latter charge goes, it appears to us to 
rest on no foundation whatever. Mr. Gladstone’s letter does 
not, as we read it, amount to anything like a withdrawal from 
the position which he has hitherto occupied. It simply 
announces his determination not to proceed with the amend- 
ments now on the paper in his name, nor to give notice of 
others which he had intended to propose. Although, in his 
opinion, recent events render it prudent for him to abstain from 
taking the initiative in any further attempts to amend the 
Government Reform Bill, he expressly says that he is not less 
willing than heretofore to remain at the service of the 
Liberal party, and that when any suitable occasion shall 
arise, he will be ready, if it be their wish, to attempt 
concerted action upon this or any other point for the public 
good. All that he declines to do is to take action as 
the head of a powerful and united party, when he knows 
that he cannot depend upon his followers. The letter is, in 
fact, a sort of summons to the Liberal party to make up its 
mind; to decide whether it really has any common principles 
on which it can act; and to determine once for all whether it 
is or is not earnestly bent upon attaining the objects which it 
professes to have in view. Such a summons does not come a 
moment too soon. Indeed, we should have been glad if an 
earlier opportunity had offered for coming to that sort of 
understanding which is requisite to restore the organization, 
and to raise the morale of the party. Although it nominally 
possesses a majority in the House of Commons, that majority 
is composed of the most heterogeneous elements; and its 
apparent power is to a great extent a mere delusion. 
Elected under the auspices of Lord Palmerston his spirit still 
pervades it. With a large portion of its members the pro- 
fession of Liberal principles is combined with the utmost 
disinclination to act upon them. Although nominally for 
Reform, they are in fact either indifferent or opposed to it; 
hor could any one who watched thsir conduct last year doubt 
that a crisis in the party must s‘laer or later arrive. Mode- 
rate as was the Reform Bill then introduced by Earl Russell 
and Mr. Gladstone, it is, we believe, impossible to exaggerate 
the distaste with which it was regarded by no inconsiderable 
Portion of those who gave it a nominal support. The Adul- 
lamites were by no means the only unsound section of the body, 
_ they had at any rate the merit of sincerity. Mr. Glad- 
Stone was made to feel in a hundred ways that many of those 
who voted with him did so unwillingly, and that they would 
ee glad than otherwise to see him tripped up. It was 
shoved caaee, on the part of the followers, and not as is 
lend y alleged, the dictatorial and offensiv@ bearing of the 

“er, which was the real cause of the defeat of the measare 
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of last session. We do not care to maintain the infallibility 
of Mr. Gladstone’s judgment, or the perfect sweetncss of his 
temper. He is, in fact, too much in earnest—he has too noble an 
enthusiasm for the great objects on which he has set his heart— 
to play the mere game of politics with the coolness, the astute- 
ness, the constant watchfulness of petty chances, and the careful 
avoidance of small mistakes, which is possible to a man who cares 
little or nothing for principles, and everything for the retention of 
office. But we should have heard little or nothing of his com- 
paratively insignificant failings if it had not been for the one 
great offence of compelling the party to keep faith with the 
people, and at last to do something towards the fulfilment of 
their long neglected pledge to extend the suffrage to the working 

classes. That was the crime which aristocratic Whigs and 

easy going millionnaires could not forgive, and which they 

sought to punish by throwing all kinds of obstacles and morti- 

fications in the way of the statesman whom they professed to 

follow as their leader. 

The truth is, that although Mr. Gladstone is readily acknow- 
ledged as their leader by all true Liberals in the country, he 
has never been thoroughly the leader of what is called “the 
Liberal party” in the House of Commons. The Whigs wit- 
nessed his elevation with ill-concealed aversion, for he was not 
one of themselves. Those who are infected with the political 
indifferentism of Lord Palmerston, and admire Lord Melbourne’s 
query, “ Cannot you let it alone?” as the height of political 
sagacity, were not pleased to see the reins in the hands of a 
man who will not let things alone, because he only values power 
as the means of attaining large and beneficent ends. The con- 
sequence has been that Mr. Gladstone has been thwarted in 
every important step that he has attempted to take in reference 
to Reform. He was beaten by the aid of his own followers on 
Lord Dunkellin’s amendment last year; and in the present 
session he was overruled when he desired to oppose the second 
reading of the Government Bill, he was defeated by the Tea- 
room meeting when he sought to impose terms upon going 
into Committee, and he was deserted when he joined issue with 
Mr. Disraeli immediately before the holidays. Not only has he 
been thus opposed and defeated by his nominal supporters, but 
this has happened under circumstances well calculated to give 
to the proceedings a character of cabal and treachery. We 
cannot wonder that he should feel it necessary to put 
an end to this state of things. It is no use pretending 
that there is a great Liberal party in the House of 
Commons, if that party cannot combine together on any 
single important occasion. It is worse than idle for Mr. 
Gladstone to act as if he were at the head of a majority 
when he is in fact only the leader of a minority. The country 
is in danger of being fatally deceived and misled if it is induced 
to rely upon those who may have the will, but have not the 
power, to enforce a thoroughly Liberal policy. It is therefore 
on every ground a matter for congratulation that Mr. Gladstone 
has taken a step which will not only clear up his own position, 
but which will in all probability lead to the reorganization of 
the party, and to a far sharper definition of its relations, not 
only to this, but to many other questions. When the issue is 
once raised in such a manner that it cannot be evaded, most of 
the deserters and the malcontents will fall again into line, and 
will act with fidelity, if not with any great goodwill, under the 
only possible Liberal chief. When it is found that Mr. Gladstone 
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cannot be had on any terms but his own, we have little fear 
but that these will be accepted, and that he will be allowed to 
exercise something more than a mere nominal headship, and to 
infuse something of his own spirit into the languishing frame 
of the body over which he is set. At any rate, the different 
sections of the party must now be brought fairly face to face 
with each other. There will be an end of ambiguity. Those 
who are not for us must declare against us. We shall either 
go on together in real instead of pretended harmony ; or, having 
cast out the false and faint-hearted, we shall be able to set 
about recruiting our diminished ranks with those who will 
bring to the Liberal standard something better than mere lip- 
loyalty. 

We have no doubt that the ultimate result of Mr. Glad- 

stone’s letter and of the attitude which he has assumed, will 
be very beneficial. But it is possible that some embarrassment 
may arise in the first instance. When the House reassembles 
next week, the Liberal members will find themselves without 
any programme, or any basis of united action. Opinions will 
most likely be divided as to the best course to pursue; for 
while some will find in Mr. Hibbert’s amendment the best 
means of converting a bad into a good Bill, others may prefer 
the scheme of Lord Grosvenor, which, as we showed last week, 
will not be very different in its results from the plan embodied 
in Mr. Gladstone’s propositions. The Government will of 
course find a temporary advantage in this state of things; but 
it is, on the other hand, fraught with considerable eventual 
peril to them. We hold it to be utterly impossible that their 
Bill should pass in its present form. If it emerges from Com- 
mittee without considerable alterations, the Liberals must 
reject it on the third reading; and indeed we do not suppose 
that many of those who have stood aloof from us on the two 
recent occasions would then be wanting to their party 
allegiance. Mr. Disraeli is probably quite aware of this, and 
we can easily believe that, as Colonel Taylor intimated, he is 
personally in favour of removing the restrictions upon compound 
householders, and of conceding a lodger franchise. But he will 
find it difficult to induce his own party to follow him in the 
descent to household suffrage, unless he can prove to them that 
he is compelled to move in this direction by an irresistible 
Opposition pressure. If that pressure is not applied, he may 
find himself obliged to stand out for provisions which he is 
conscious may be fatal to the measure at a future stage. But 
however that be, it is clear that the first duty of the Liberal 
members on returning to London must be to discover who are 
or who are not prepared to act in concert under Mr. Gladstone, 
and to strengthen that right hon. gentleman’s hands by every 
means in their power. The unequivocal expression of public 
opinion which his letter has evoked from the meetings held 
throughout the country during the week will probably render 
this no very difficult task, and we confidently expect that 
before the Government Reform Bill leaves the Lower House 
he will once more be in a position to resume active operations 
and to take the initiative at the head of a united and a really 
powerful party. But whether he be or be not during the 
present session matters comparatively little either to him or 
tous. The question of Reform cannot be thrust on one side 
by an arrangement amongst those who are indifferent or hostile 
to it. Other questions, too, press for settlement in a very 
different spirit from that which has lately governed our admi- 
nistration and legislation. Sooner or later, the chief power in 
the State is certain to fall to that statesman who represents 
more completely than any other the best thoughts and the 
most generous impulses of the age. 








RUMOURS OF WAR.” 


SINCE we first noticed, three weeks ago, the dangerous aspect 
the rival claims of France and Prussia to the Luxembourg 
Duchy had begun to assume, events have rapidly hurried 
towards the catastrophe. Though even then we pointed out 
the obstacles in the way of any amicable arrangement, it could 
not be said that a settlement of the disprte was hopeless or 
indeed improbable. But the situation has since changed in 
many ways; the Bourses of Europe give marked indications 
by fluctuating spasms of panic, of approaching danger ; the air 
is full of rumours the most incredible and contradictory ; even 
the most fervent worshippers of peace are compelled to ‘admit 
that the Gordian knot can scarcely be cut otherwise than by 
the sword. Every day aggravates the quarrel between the two 
great military Powers of Central Europe. The newspapers 
alike at Paris and Berlin, which were for some time inspired 
with prudent reticence or pacific language, have been restored | 
their right of free speech, and use it boldly. On the part of | 





es Se 


France, we have words of challenge; on the part of German 
words of defiance. Concealment is no longer affected! y.’ 
specting the vast military preparations in both éuntan 
Prussia is massing her men on the left bank of hy " 
Rhine; while Napoleon is holding military coungils calling 
out the Reserve, and nearly doubling the exemption my Pi 
conscripts. Meantime neither Government makes any 7. 4 
Negotiations, though felt to be almost useless, have not ot 
beyond the preliminary stage; there has been little or no Ph 
discussion of the points in issue; France has not formulated 
her demand, nor Germany her answer. But if the rulers are 
silent, the peoples speak with tenfold passion and ardour 
Here is precisely the danger to peace; for, as we pointed out 
on the first rumours of the dispute, neither Napoleon nor 
Bismarck can afford to run counter to the popular will: and the 
popular will of France sets dead against that of Germany, It is 
no longer merely M. Thiers or M. Favre that represents hogs. 
tility to Prussia at Paris; a sort of Berserker rage seems, after 
some years of peaceful progress, to have seized on the French 
nation. All the long account of disappointment and enyy 
which has mounted up for France since 1860 has now to be 
summed up and discharged; and that Power which hag 
supplanted la grand nation as the champion of the European 
prize-ring is selected to pay the debt. On the other hand, the 
German people, proud of their newly-won unity, is quick to 
retort insult, and hails without misgiving the opportunity of 
measuring swords with an old enemy and oppressor. He 
on both sides national animosities are rekindled, and ie 
memory of ancient feuds renewed. Prussia is minded of the 
time when the Great Frederick routed Soubise on the field of 
Rosbach; France, we may rest assured, has not forgotten 
Jena. 

In the absence of any definite explanation of -policy from 
either of the Powers concerned in the dispute, the curious are 
compelled to fall back on flying and contradictory stories of 
compromises and mediations. These are common enough and 
various enough to satisfy the most craving appetite for novelty, 
and probably are all equally without foundation in fact. But 
whether proposed or not, we cannot see in any one of the 
settlements talked of, the slightest approach to a possible 
adjustment of the rival claims to Luxembourg. That the duchy 
should remain, as hitherto, the property of the House of Orange 
Nassau, seems impracticable after the expressed anxiety of the 
King-Duke to get rid of his dangerous possession ; at least, 
such a return to the past would satisfy nobody, and could only 
retard for a very brief period the inevitable resuscitation of the 
question. The simple cession to France is, we suppose, alto- 
gether put out of court for the present; but it has revived in 
another shape. It has been proposed, according to a rumour 
which we suspect is better founded than most which have lately 
been circulated, that the duchy shall be handed over by Holland 
to Belgium, and that the latter Power shall yield up to France 
the stronghold of Marienburg, and the small but important 
district lying between the Sambre and the Meuse, Hither 
arrangement, or a simple surrender of the duchy to Belgium, 
without any rectification of frontier in favour of Napoleon ¥ 
we venture to conjecture, the most probable shape in which the 
ultimatum of France will be couched. It is, however, manifestly 
open to the gravest objection. The Luxemburgers are Germans 
ethnically and historically, and though under Dutch rule 
French has been used as the official language, the people are 
no more French than they are Greeks. ‘To unite such a pro 
vince with either France or Belgium, even though the — 
ment were for a moment acquiesced in by all parties, would - 
sow the seed of a future and possibly a worse complication t - 
the present. Of the other projected compromises, it 18 qui 
needless to speak. When Prussia is resolute not to yield, rh 
France is eager to break her spirit, the most skilful Se 
tions of diplomacy must be futile. For this reason We er 
cated from the very first any interference on the a lin 
Foreign Minister in agnatter where so much depends on r 2 
and so little on tangible “jte7antages or strict right. vy 
from the risk of entanglem™¢ in a quarrel, while neither rt 
can thoroughly command our sympathy, there 1s another 2 
perhaps a weightier consideration. ‘To whatever side vait 
incline in our mediation, We pledge that side to the vali : oe 
a certain claim. While France, if unbacked, might oe 
an untenable position, the approval of the intervening payor 
makes retreat impossible without dishonour. We fear, dao 
fore, that if Lord Stanley has departed from his usual pru mbit 
however benevolent his motive, he has only succeeded 10 ‘eg 
tering the conflict of national tempers. We freely #¢ 
ledge that we hope nothing from mediation, and 4g rita 
from the prudence of the French Emperor or his ast 
Bismarck. 
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Tn an action for real estate, ‘the man in possession” has an 
immediate and very great advantage. With respect to Luxem- 
pourg, Prussia occupies this desirable position, and thus is 
enabled to cast upon her antagonist the onus of commencing 
hostilities. But it remains to be seen how far Count von 
Bismarck is justified in maintaining a garrison in the fortress, 
for upon this point the opinion of jurists is likely to be divided. 
It is admitted that the Prussian tenure of Luxembourg was of 
a date slightly anterior to the completion of the Bundes-Acte, 
and that it was originally disconnected with the legal rights of 
the Confederation altogether. It was based, in fact, upon the 
right of Germany to secure the independence and integrity of 
German soil; and, though it afterwards formally merged in the 
duties and obligations of the Bund, it cannot justly be said that 
it was indissolubly connected with that organization. Prussia 
claims the right to keep fast her hold on Luxembourg on more 
than one ground. First, because the treaty with which the 
introduction of the Prussian garrison originated has never 
been abrogated; secondly, because King William is the heir 
and representative of the Confederation which he overthrew 
and supplanted; finally, because the hegemony of Prussia, 





subsisting on the free allegiance of Germany, carries with it 
a moral responsibility to secure German unity, and to | 
defend German honour. On the other hand, the claim of | 
the Dutch king to sell the duchy and of France to purchase 
it is based on the hypothesis that with the dissolution of the 
Bund the union between its component States disappeared, and | 
the power of each individual ruler became supreme and absolute. 
Any moral right on the part of Germany to secure its unity is | 
thus ignored, and the virtual right of conquest’ and subsequent | 
possession which Prussia might claim in Luxembourg as fairly | 
as in Hanover is passed over in silence. We trust that Lord | 
Stanley has had no share in giving sanction to this decision. 
However technically right, it must be felt in Germany to be 
unjust. It is full time that both the sale of dominions and | 
rectifications of frontier in contravention of the principles of 
nationality should be put an end to. We feel that France is 
clearly acting under the influence of a grasping and unprin- | 
cipled ambition in seeking further acquisitions of territory, | 
and we are confident that the good sense of the Emperor 
would, if possible, check the design. But there are times when 
the most powerful and politic rulers are hurried on like straws 
in the blast of the popular will. At such a crisis both France 
and Germany, we conceive, have arrived. Napoleon and 
Bismarck, though conscious of the ruinous risk of the game, 
have no choice save to commit themselves to the hazard of 
war. 

If every overture in favour of peace should fail, as we fear it 
must fail, England can do no more than look sadly on at the 
wrestlings of ambitions rashness. It is not likely that either 
Italy or Austria will join in the contest, and Russia will pro- 


| 


bably be content to watch and wait for her opportunity in the | 


East. If France and Germany fight they must doubtless fight 
singlehanded; and, perhaps, there was never a European war 
in which it was so difficult to estimate the chances of success 
on either side. In military preparation and in numbers the 
nations are most evenly matched. Each has its tried soldiers, 
its skilled strategists. Each is inspired with a martial spirit 
and a national enthusiasm. Probably the result will depend 
on generalship more than on any other element in our 
calculation ; and even this must give a marked and irresistible 
superiority to one side or other in order that any definite con- 
clusion may be attained. Otherwise the struggle will rather 
resemble the American Civil War than any European contest 
since 1815. It must be obstinate, internecine, and cannot in 
the end secure very material advantages to either party. 
Without the absolute overthrow of one or other belligerent the 
fury of war may rage for years over the fairest portion of 
Europe; and if either side be utterly vanquished the European 
Commonwealth must receive important alterations. If Paris 
suffer a renewal of the degradation of “the Year of the Allies,” 
France must undergo changes of dynasty and government of 
which no one can forecast the effect, If Berlin be reduced 
once more to the miseries of 1806, the unity of Germany will 
disappear, and a fatal blow will be dealt at the progress and 
prosperity of the Continent. 








HOW TO LBAD A PARTY. 


Tue recent remarkable issue of the race between the hare 
and the tortoise, in which the former was defeated, has set 
that animal’s many friends (chiefly of the profession of 
journalism) at work upon the ungracious office which is pro- 
Verbially associated with the miseries of J ob. We would fain 


_ O’Connor) ; but he could not be called, in any sense, the leader 
of the Opposition. 





essay a less thankless and more profitable task. If he is 
happy (as a recondite authority in the Latin Syntax informs 
us) to whom the dangers of others teach caution, it is also 
possible, we hope, to derive from the successes of others some 
lessons of wisdom likely to be of advantage at a future time. 
There has rarely been in the political history of this country a 
more curious combination of events than that which has made 
the author of “ Vivian Grey,” for the moment, the greatest 
man in England, and has given to a party, inferior in numbers, 
in influence, and (most conspicuously) in Parliamentary and 
Administrative ability, a strong and commanding position. 
Little more than twenty years ago, Mr. Benjamin Disraeli was 
a literary celebrity, it is true, but a political nobody; of so 
little account that Sir Robert Peel, who was not a man to over- 
look Parliamentary talent in any members of his party, treated 
him with absolute contempt. But this neglected private, 
whose merit was unrecognised by the marshal in command, 
felt that he carried a baton in his knapsack, and longed for the 
opportunity to call forth the power that was in him. The 
free-trade policy of their leader, initiated in 1842, introduced a 
spirit of mutiny into the Conservative ranks; and it was not 
long before a voice, which was really that of personal spite and 
disappointment, became loud, in simulating the accents of 
outraged patriotism, and proclaiming the wrongs of British 


industry. Sir Robert Peel had reckoned without his host. He 


had in good time sent Lord Stanley to the Upper House, out, 
as he fondly hoped, of harm’s way. Whatever seemed to 
remain of dangerous ability, except the too scrupulous Glad- 
stone, he had attracted into a devoted personal following; and 
even of Mr. Gladstone he rightly calculated that he could make 
sure, when the repeal of the Corn Laws was to be boldly under- 
taken. He little suspected that the Jockey Club was to send 


| forth the Achilles, and Arabia the Ulysses, by whom his Troy 
| should be overthrown. 


By such chiefs was the momentous end 
achieved; and the Agamemnon of Knowsley had little more 
to do than give the word of battle and look on at the contest. 

It is a curious evidence of the equivocal position which Mr. 
Disraeli held even then, that, up to the time of Lord George 
Bentinck’s death, he had never been brought into intimate 
communication with Lord Derby. But that event opened to 
him a ‘future, for which he prepared himself with wonderful 
foresight and dexterity. For about four years before his 
lamented death, Sir Robert Peel sat on the front Opposition 
bench (where he was occasionally elbowed by Mr. Feargus 


He generally confined himself to giving 
Lord John Russell good advice, which that self-relying states- 
man took rather ungraciously. The Opposition, though not 
forming a united party, acted together in the debate on Lord 
Palmerston’s foreign policy, in 1850; and, considering that 
Sir Robert Peel so far forgot the insults he had received as to 
cheer the speech Mr. Disraeli delivered on that occasion, it was 
not impossible that some reconciliation between the officers of 
the Conservative army and the soldiers who had deserted them 
almost en masse might ultimately have been brought about. 
The death of Sir Robert Peel the same year spoilt that chance, 
and made the ground clear, at the same time, for Mr. Disraeli’s 
game. And now he began to play it boldly. He knew very 
well that protection was as dead as his ancestor Abraham, 
but he kept that conviction to himself. He wanted to 
be a great party leader. To be so, one must have a 
party to lead,—a condition of which some of our Liberal 
contemporaries lost sight last year, when they en- 
couraged divisions among the Liberals. They have never 
honestly confessed the error; though several of them, we are 
glad to note, now give some indications of resipiscence. In 
order, however, to convert the Protectionist section into the 
Tory party, and come into the reversion of all the great 
traditions connected with that name, several of the rank and 
file, who had remained faithful to Sir Robert Peel, had still to be 
gained over. But Mr. Disraeli had no desire that the officers (a 
few excepted) should come with the men. Lawyers, like Thesiger 
and Kelly, were received with welcome; but Graham and 
Gladstone, and Sidney Herbert, and Cardwell, and Lord Lincoln, 
would have been de trop. To keep these men where they were, 
motions in a strong Protectionist sense were made in the 
House of Commons from time to time, and served the additional 
purpose of keeping what Mr. Disraeli called “the country 
party ” together, and of inuring them to party warfare. They 
were not dispirited by defeats, because, though always left in a 
minority, it was a minority that was constantly adding to its 
numbers, and, though not converting itself into a majority, 
constantly tending towards that end. ; . 
The prospect of the Government of the British empire 
into such hands became every day less and less visionary, an 
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was at length a realized fact in the early part of 1852. At 
this point Mr. Disraeli narrowly escaped a great rebuff. In 
the first place, Lord Derby made an effort to gain over Mr. 
Gladstone, and if he had succeeded, of course, Mr. Disraeli’s 
art in the House of Commons would have been that of second 
fiddle, not perhaps quite tuned to concert pitch. In the second 
place, the ungrateful party which he had done so much to 
recreate out of chaos had some hesitation in according to him 
the position to which his merits and services entitled him. 
But their objections were contemptuously overruled by Lord 
Derby, avd Mr. Disraeli became Chancellor of the Exchequer 
and leader of the House of Commons. It was scarcely a mis- 
fortune to him personally that the Government was turned 
out before the end of the same year; because if it had managed 
to come safe through that critical diviision, Lord Palme:ston 
would probably have joined it, and Mr. Disraeli would have had 
to serve under him. Since then he has led the Opposition 
during two periods of Liberal Administration, amounting 
together to about twelve years, and, considering the composi- 
tion of his forces, it cannot be denied that he has done so with 
courage and ability. In office the less creditable features of 
his character have been brought into a strong light, though 
the resumptionof office has saved him, once certainly, and possibly 
twice, from losing altogether the lead of his party. As a 
party leader he has carefully observed all those rules of conduct 
which he unsparingly satirized in Sir Robert Peel, and has of 
late done his best to copy the manner of Lord Palmerston, 
which, during that nobleman’s lifetime, he sometimes ventured 
to criticise. Thus his policy is “an organizéd hypocrisy,” 
and his favourite weapon in debate is what he, with affected 
purism, stopped short of calling “ chaff.” He has judiciously 
selected his Tapers and Tadpoles; and Sir Robert Peel’s 
best whip, Mr. (now Sir) John Young, did not approach 
the unrivalled qualifications of Colonel Taylor. The paucity 
of those whom it is possible, without gross flattery, to call 
statesmen in the Tory party, has enabled Lord Derby to gratify 
the ambition of nearly all his influential allies, and the Marneys, 
and Killcroppys, and Fitz-Aquitaines, are now all in the Cabinet. 
This, which is a source of administrative weakness, is one of 
great party strength, and its effects were evident in the late 
division. It leaves such a man as Lord Cranborne with next 
to no personal influence ; and even a sulky Sandford cannot 
venture to take the liberty of voting out a Ministry which 
includes his wife’s ducal brother-in-law among its members. 
Mr. Disraeli’s ostentatious deference to Lord Derby is rather 
amusing. The Ite meus is everything; the ego nothing. But 
it has the useful effect of keeping up cordial feelings between 
both leaders, and also of reconciling many members of the 
party to things which they would scarcely accept on Mr. 
Disraeli’s individual anthority. But, in fact, it is not to Lord 
Derby alone, or even ouly to the great lords of the party, that 
Mr. Disraeli is lavish of courtesy. Like Sir Pertinax Mac- 
sycophant, he believes in “ booin’.” He is affably confidential 
with his own followers, and he overflows with compliments even 
to Liberals. Besides, he thoroughly understands the clubbable 
character of his fellow-members, and affects that tone of easy 
morality, shocked at nothing, which commends itself to so many 
of them. It cannot be denied that he leads his party well, and 
We hope he will lead it as long as he lives. But to lead a party 
is one thing, and to govern the country is another. ‘The latter 
is a task to which Mr. Disraeli is unequal. 








THE REFORM DEMONSTRATIONS. 


Tue Easter recess has this year been no political holiday. 
The conflict of parties suspended in the House of Commons 
has been adjourned to the country; and the interval of 
legislative debate has been filled up by a series of popular 
demonstrations. It is equally easy to exaggerate or to under- 
estimate the importance of the meetings which have been held 
throughout the country for the purpose of discussing the 
Government Bill. Our daily contemporaries have farnished us 
with the most conflicting accounts of the numbers present, and 
of the spirit and earnestness displayed ; but the animus of man 

of the unfavourable reports is too evident to be overlooked ah 
after making every fair deduction from those which may be 
credited with a contrary tendency, there is every reason to iio 
the great meetings at Birmingham, Leeds, 
very substantial manifestations of popular discontent with the 
provisions of the Government Bill. We should indeed be sur- 
prised if that measure had not called forth demonstrations of 
the kind, for the discussions of the last few weeks have so 
thoroughly exposed its trickiness and dishonesty that all who 
take any interest in political subjects must be aware of its 


and other places as | 





total inadequacy to settle this long-pending question, It i 
still less matter of astonishment that it should have been thou ht 
desirable to bring the influence of great popular gatherings to 
bear upon the House of Commons at the present time. If 
ever an assembly courted agitation, it is the one which now 
sits at Westminster. By its conduct, both during the last and 
the present session, it has done all that lies in its power to 
spread a general conviction that it is only through agitation 
that the unenfranchised masses can obtain a fair consideration 
of their claims; while it has created a not less general im. 
pression that to agitation almost anything may be conceded, 
The palpable insincerity displayed by both sides of the House 
in dealing with the subject of Parliamentary Reform has invited 
the pressure which might have been averted by timely con- 
cessions; and although we would willingly have seen the 
deliberations of the Legislature unfettered by external in. 
fluences, we cannot help feeling that at the present moment 
those influences are absolutely necessary in order to secure a 
measure which may give something like permanent satis. 
faction to the country. It is, of course, natural enough 
that those recent and reluctant converts to Reform who 
are now inspired with a feverish desire to pass a Bill of 
some kind, without reference to its contents, should be 
impatient of anything which promises to interfere with the 
progress of the Government measure; but for our own part we 
do not hesitate to say that it would be far better to have all 
the evils of another year’s agitation rather than to allow an 
illusory scheme to be hurried through Parliament, with the 
certainty of its sowing the seeds of future discontent and 
irritation. We do not, however, believe that the recent demon- 
strations will have that effect. The Government and the 
House of Commons have learnt, by bitter experience, that the 
country is in earnest on this matter; and we have little fear 
that they will accept the hints supplied them by the recent 
meetings, and will act upon them in such a manner as may 
render any further appeal to the country unnecessary. 

The meeting at Birmingham has attracted the largest share 
of public attention from the presence of Mr. Bright. The hon. 
member addressed his constituents with his usual eloquence, 
and his dissection of the Government Bill was both vigorous 
and effective. Nothing could be more clear or more irresistible 
than his exposure of its unjust and unequal operation ; and we 
quite go along with him in his observations on the absurdity 
of passing this measure with a view eventually to arrive at 
household suffrage by the repeal of its principal provisions. 
But his speech is certainly open to the observation that it deals 
too much with the past, and too little with the present and 
the future. It is all very well to denounce the tactics of 
Mr. Disraeli, to expose the insincerity that prevails amongst 
the so-called members of the Liberal party, and to express 
regret that a bolder and more decided stand was not made 
against the second reading of the Government measure. But 
what we want is some advice as to the course which should 
be pursued on the responsibility of Parliament; and on this 
point Mr. Bright was singularly reticent. He showed very 
clearly that Mr. Gladstone’s propositions were far more liberal 
than those of his opponent; and he successfully vindicated the 
course taken by the minority in the recent division. But he 
did not lay down any line of policy for the fature. We cannot 
discover whether he is of opinion that it is desirable to adhere 
to the principle of a “ hard and fast line,” drawn at a very low 
rating figure; or that, after what has taken place, the true course 
for the Liberal party is to adopt Mr. Hibbert’s amendment, 
and to do everything in their power to abolish the restrictions 
upon the new voters, and to place the compounder below £10 
on the same footing as the compounder above that sum. On 
this all-important matter the speeches of Mr. Forster and Mr. 
Stansfeld, at Leeds, are far more explicit. Both these hon. 
members concur in thinking that the time for drawing rating 
or rental lines is past; that the establishment of household 
suffrage is the end to be kept in view; and that this 1s to be 
attained by the adoption of Mr. Hibbert’s amendment, wit 
such other provisions as may be requisite to put 
classes of rated householders in precisely the same 
position. Their opinions were apparently endorsed, bot 
by the meetings which they addressed, and by es 
which have been held in various parts of the country ; ants 
indeed, we are bound to admit that the set of public opmio? we 
decidedly in that direction. For our own part we have nothing 
to retract on the point. We cordially supported Mr. Gladstone 8 
proposed £5 rating franchise, because we believed that that was 
the most and the best that could be got from the presep 
House of Commons. But we feel, and always have we 
strongly as any one, the many objections which exist to @ pe 
pecuniary line. We agree with Mr. Forster that it 18 b. 
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to base the franchise not upon the value of the house in 
which a man lives, but “on the principle that he is the head 
of a family ;” nor would any one rejoice more than we 
should to see that principle adopted. Our only misgiving 
is as to the possibility of inducing even the Liberal party 
to adopt it with unanimity. But if that difficulty be sur- 
mounted, it might be advisable to concentrate our efforts on 
a proposition which would certainly establish the suffrage 
on the widest and most popular basis. We are not without 
hope that this may now be done with success. Even the 
sincere but moderate Reformers, like Mr. Baines, who adhere 
most strenuously to the notion of a fixed rating or rental 
qualification, must be convinced that it will be difficult, if not 
impossible, to secure that object; the Adullamites have hitherto 
shown no fondness for Mr. Disraeli’s plan of imposing a “ fine” 
upon the compound householder; and a considerable number 
of the Liberals who opposed Mr. Coleridge’s “ instruction,” or 
voted with the Government on the recent division, would give 
a cordial support to Mr. Hibbert. When we consider how 
little the country seems disposed to countenance the £5 rating 
scheme, it is certainly more than doubtful whether it is desirable 
again to press it upon the House of Commons. It has been 
offered to the Conservatives, and rejected by them. It is only 
in the nature of things that they should end by accepting a 
far more Radical measure under the pressure of the popular 
demonstrations which they have provoked. 

The borough franchise has, as might have been expected, 
engrossed the attention of all the meetings which have been 
held during the week. No expression of public opinion has yet 
taken place with respect either to the county franchise or to the 
redistribution of seats; and it would be useless to conceal from 
ourselves that without such an expression both are likely to give 
rise to some difficulties, and that the latter will probably lead to 
considerable division in the Liberal camp. If, however, the union 
of the party can be restored there are no insurmountable obstacles 
in the way of a settlement during the present session. In that 
case the Ministry will most probably yield rather than risk a dis- 
solution. This, therefore, is the first point to aim at; and there is 
every reason to believe that we shall be materially assisted in 
arriving at it by the recent meetings. At one and all of them 
the name of Mr. Gladstone was received with the utmost enthu- 
siasm ; and those who have lately held aloof from him must by 
this time be convinced that the course they have taken is not 
likely to contribute to their popularity or to increase the security 
of their seats. The right hon. gentleman will certainly meet 
Parliament next week with sach an addition to his strength 
as cannot fail to be conferred by the warmly-expressed con- 
fidence and approval of vast masses of his countrymen. The 
earnestness, the eagerness, and the enthusiasm which disgust 
an apathetic House of Commons, go straight to the hearts of 
the people; and will secure for him an influence and a power 
against which Tea-room combinations and small intrigues with 
Colonel Taylor cannot prevail. The Easter holidays have 
happened most opportunely this year. If they had not inter- 
vened, it is quite possible that the Government might have 
reaped substantial advantages from their brilliant victory of 
Saturday week. But the Liberal members have now had time 
to reflect upon thé course it becomes them to pursue and upon 
the disastrous consequences which must ensue from playing into 
the hands of the enemy, as they did during the early part of 
the session. We may venture to hope, that the recent demon- 
strations will not be without use in assisting them to arrive at 
a sound conclusion, and in imparting to them sufficient public 
spirit to act upon it, with energy and with a single eyesto the 
national interest. 








OUR STATE PRISONERS. 


A very remarkable document, purporting to consist of 
extracts from the diary of one of the Fenian prisoners now 
confined at Portland, has recently appeared in a Dublin weekly 
journal, and has been extensively reproduced by the Irish 
press. Nothing could give us more pleasure than to believe 
that this document was a mere fabrication, or at most a tissue 
of distorted and discoloured exaggerations. But while, on 
the one hand, we cannot accept it as an entirely truthful 
description of the life of English State prisoners, we cannot, 
on the other, reject it as absolutely untrue. The allegations 
contained in it have not, as far as we can learn, met with any 
contradiction, official or otherwise; and this fact becomes 
important if we remember that when, some short time 
since, a statement that one of the Fenian prisoners had been 
flogged appeared in the Irish papers, it was at once contra- 
dicted on the authority of the officers of the Government. If 
the statements in this diary contain even a basis of fact, overlain 








by we care not what amount of exaggeration, then the matter 
is one demanding the immediate attention of the rulers, Parlia- 
mentary and otherwise, of this country. If it be true that the 
food given to these prisoners is often disgusting and always 
insufficient, that men suffering from painful diseases are com- 
pelled to work at the hardest labour, that a favourite punishment 
consists in depriving a man of his flannels in mid-winter, that 
officers brutally maltreat a wretched convict who, being almost 
blind, cannot perform as much work as others; if all these 
things, or indeed if one of all these things be true, Spielberg 
must have been a paradise compared with Portland, Austria a 
gentler gaoler than England, and the fate of Silvio Pellico a 
happier one than that of the English political convict in 1867. 
Poor Silvio had at least a companion in his misery, but the 
Governor of Portland is more inexorable than the Kaiser; no 
friendly Maroncelli is permitted to share the cell and cheer the 
gloom of any of the Irish Carbonari. The blocks at which the 
ordinary prisoners at Portland work are only two yards 
apart and conversation between their occupants is permitted.. 
The Fenian prisoners were first ordered to converse in a tone- 
loud enough for the warders to hear all that was said, then 
were directed to speak in a low tone, and were finally forbidden. 
to speak to each other at all. At Woking the rule of absolute- 
non-intercommunication with fellow-men was not strictly 
adhered to, for there we learn from the diarist that “ Mr.. 
Kickham, a man of refinement and genius, was associated with 
a monster in human form; the sufferings he endured in con- 
sequence are too shocking to more than barely alludeto.” The 
diarist goes on to relate still greater horrors. He alleges that 
the first employment of the political prisoners at Portland was 
washing the prisoners’ clothes in a room the temperature of 
which was 140 degrees, and that one of the wretched men 
fainted from loathing. The tools furnished them for stone- 
breaking were, he says, so bad that one prisoner broke two of 
his fingers. Lynch, a man notoriously in miserable health before 
his sentence, was deprived of his flannels for some offence, and 
this induced a severe attack of lung disease, from which he died 
shortly afterwards. Other prisoners were punished by seven 
days’ bread and water for merely speaking to each other.. 
Indeed, they had not been an hour in Portland when they had 
a foretaste of the life they were about to lead. “On our 
arrival,” says the diarist, “we were kept one hour stripped 
naked waiting for inspection by the doctor, and when any one 
of us began to make a statement with reference to his 
health, he was rudely told to hold his tongue.” And all these 
things were done in an English prison within a short distance 
of London—of London, the centre of what Miss Cobbe calls 
Decemnovarianism, the sacred city of the Humanitarians. Is 
it too much to say that if such things had been done in 
Austria or Spain the press of England would now be ringing 
with eloquent and well-merited invectives against cruelties so- 
atrocious P 

But even supposing that this diarist of the Irishman is a 
myth or a liar; supposing that the punishments inflicted on 
the Fenian prisoners were amply justified by misconduct on 
their part, one great fact remains unquestioned, namely, that 
men found guilty of political offences are now suffermg in 
English prisons the discipline devised by our legislators for 
the chastisement and reformation of the burglar and the 
garotter. Had Mr. Luby and his associates been found guilty 
twelve or fifteen years since, they would have been happy 
prisoners of State. In those days our prisoners were the enfants 
gatés of the Legislature. When Mr. Carlyle visited one of our 
prisons of the “ exemplary or model kind,” he cried out in anger, 
that no duke in England was lodged, fed, tended, taken care of 
with such perfection as the “ miserable distorted blockheads ” 
there confined. Now the wheel has come full turn, the 
benevolent-platform fever has worn itself out, and we have 
abandoned the system which filled our jails with oily hypocrites 
and our streets with garotters. Now the English convict lies hard, 
is fed hard, and works hard; the crank and the treadmill again 
revolve merrily, and free use is made of the cat as 4 punishment 
for insubordination. It may or it may not be that we have 
plunged from one extreme into another, but granting that all this 
severity is necessary to keep our scoundreldom in order, why 
should the same hard measure be extended to our political pri- 
sonersP The two great ends of punishment onghtto be to 
reform the offender, and to deter others from dmitating his 
example. Does any one imagine that the hard fare and hard 
treatment at Portland will make the Fenian prisoners See theerror 
of their ways? And as to the deterring influences of punishment 
for political offences, all history tells us of what little avail it 
is. Spielberg did not extinguish the Carbonari; nor has @ 
hundred gpars of Siberia and the knout killed the. spirit of 
Poland"! Indeed, if great severity deterred men from rebellion 
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we would have no Fenian prisoners to perplex us now, and 
Ireland would have been a peaceful and contented country 
long ago. ping 

Nothing has so much tended to promote disaffection in 
Ireland as the fact that every generation finds in the one 
preceding it some sufferers for the popular cause who are 
everywhere held up as worthy objects of imitation. The 
Fenian prisoners, now every day increasing In number, promise 
to be to the next generation of Irishmen what Emmet and 
Lord Edward Fitzgerald were to this. The other day it was 
proved before a Parliamentary Committee that at an Irish 
election a gentleman, addressing a mob assembled at a place 
called Mullinahone, adjured them to vote for the popular 
candidate “by the sacred name of Charles Kickham, now 
pining in Pentonville dungeons;” the Mr. 
invoked being one of the Fenian convicts. The Irish 
martyrology is in all conscience bulky enough already, without 


being further swelled by the names of Mr. Kickham and | 


his friends. The Fenian prisoners, generally speaking sincere 
but blind and uneducated fanatics, are not, we trust, to be 
elevated into popular heroes by unjustly inflicted sufferings. 
Of course, we grant that it is necessary that they should be 
secluded, or at any rate kept out of Ireland for years to come. 


The difficulties in the way of regenerating that unfortunate | 


country are assuredly sufficiently numerous already, without 
being complicated by the presence of a host of returned Fenian 
prisoners. But, we repeat, that the necessity of keeping these 
men out of Ireland is no excuse for submitting them to a 
punishment obviously designed to meet offences of quite 
another class. For the American filibusters—some of them, 
perhaps, actuated by motives sufficiently pure, but most of 
the same stamp as the scoundrels who followed Walker to 
Nicaragua—no punishment is too severe; but for the native 
prisoners, we cannot help thinking that they might be dealt 
with much more leniently. 

The fact is that we all feel we have no right to inflict any 
inordinate punishment on these Fenian prisoners. No one 
can justify their conduct; but are we without blame? We 
have treated Ireland with six centuries of oppression, followed 
by a short period of neglect—are we to be surprised if such 
husbandry produce sample harvests of discontent and rebellion ? 
We have tried hanging, shooting, flogging, banishing; all have 
failed. Might we not try a little active good government as 
a change ? Some men say that so naturally perverse is the Irish 
nature that the race would be turbulent and rebellious under 
any system of government. Even if this be true, it in no 
way alters our plain and simple duty. When we have established 
in Ireland a land system under which it is possible for men in 
that country to live, when we have granted every reasonable 
demand made on us by the people of Ireland, then we can treat 
insurrection in Ireland with a clear conscience and a strong hand. 
Then we shall be in no doubt as to the character of the man 
who disturbs that country; we shall know him, not as what 
the Irish rebel of to-day possibly is, an honest and patriotic man, 
but as a seditious and troublesome scoundrel, between whom and 
us the sooner chaos is put the better for both. Govern Ireland 
well, and then let there be a long rope and a short shrift for 
all disturbers of the peace there; but until we have done our 
duty by the land, let us not visit with penalties of outrageous 
severity the wretches whose insanities are the legitimate off- 
spring of our own misgovernment. 








THE VOLUNTEERS AT DOVER. 


On Monday our volunteers changed the scene of their 
Easter Review, and held it at Dover, where they co-operated 
for the first time with regular troops and with ships of war, 
in making a pacific demonstration of England’s “ might.” 
Long may their demonstrations be of this character. There is 
no purpose to which we can put our brave defenders which will 
be so agreeable to all parties—the defenders, we hope, included 
—as this annual festival. On such an occasion the burning of 


gunpowder is a laudable and delightful exercise. It pleases | 


every one and it hurts nobody. When the use of gun 

shall, in the course of “rama progress, arrive mrs Suoat 
perfection, this will be its invariable attribute. Its explosion will 
be an encouragement to trade, and it will give the uninitiated 
an impressive idea of the sublimities of war, without any 
of its horrors. Nothing can be more delightful to minds whose 
martial ardour has been nourished upon historical novels, or 
the military correspondence of the daily papers, than to be able 
to take a return ticket for a few shillings, and in one day to 
enjoy the pleasure of an excursion which includes a whiff of 
the sea breezes and a palpable realization, on a small scale, of | 





Kickham thus | 


| settled henceforth without any respect for the opinion 





“the big wars that make ambition virtue.” hig is perha 
a mean and prosaic view to take of Monday’s festival, But 
we sincerely trust that it is a view we shall long be r 
mitted to take. And when we put, on one hand ‘i 
pecuniary results enjoyed by that unfortunate company, the 
London, Chatham, and Dover, and the stimulus siven 
to the currency at all the extremities between which 
the volunteers were carried to and fro, we feel that our 
volunteers achieved on that day a far greater victory than 
| if they had cut the throats of and disembowelled twenty 
thousand Frenchmen, twenty thousand Prussians, or five 
hundred and fifty thousand Italians. Properly considered 
_ the occasional explosion of the munitions of war is beneficial, 
inasmuch as it shows how religiously such abominable resources 
| ought to be avoided. When our volunteers have indicated how 





' much mischief and misery a Palisser shot and an Armstrong 
gun combined are capable of producing—though the real part 
of the work must be left to the imagination—they have done 
| all that we shall ever willingly ask of them. And the lesson jg 
salutary. Bold and fortunate adventurers, bent on founding a 
dynasty here, or an empire there, make no scruple of sweeping 
a hundred thousand men, or two, off the face of the earth, to 
make good a reputation, or to extend a position. But such 
havoc is poor evidence of progress and enlightenment. It 
bears witness to the unyielding vitality of that barbarism on 
which we lavish our contempt so freely when we read of its 
doings in the records of the dark ages. Happily, we “shop. 
keepers ” have no ambition of this kind. We have sown our wild 
oats. We have resigned muscular Christianity into the hands of 
the clergy, and we have set ourselves resolutely to the task of 
working out our vocation as a rational people. We have closed 
our ears against the fascination of the “ spirit-stirring drum” 
and “the ear-piercing fife.” And we have said that unless 
we are driven in spite of ourselves into a brutal abuse of these 
agreeable instruments, we will only listen to them on such 
occasions as that which we witnessed on Monday. We will 
play at war, not as kings have played at it, in the persons of 
their subjects, but in the persons of our peaceful volunteers, 
We will take our return ticket on Easter Monday and 
go down to Brighton, or Dover, or Portsmouth, and 
witness the operations of war as becomes people who 
live in the nineteenth century. The butcherly part of the 
business we will leave to France or Prussia, or any one 
else who likes it. ‘Till we are absolutely forced to undertake 
the barbarities of war, we shall devote ourselves solely to its 
picturesque features. A volunteer review is a graceful and 
pleasing exhibition. It is war in kid gloves; and if the skies 
are propitious, there is no better or healthier way of making 
holiday. 

But it is a holiday which has a double aspect. The Duke 
of Wellington spoke of the lads who joined his army fresh 
from Eton and Harrow, and played their part in the game of 
war as heartily and fearlessly as if it had been a game at 
cricket. If they had gone through the training our volunteers 
have had, they would have been all the better for it. But 
those were days when little was needed to dispose the young 
Englishman to a chivalrous career. We live in very different 
times. We have withdrawn from our costly connection with 
our European brothers and sisters. When we left poor little 
| Denmark, whom we pretended to love so well, to be bullied, 
thrashed, and plundered by two of his big brothers, it is infinitely 
improbable that we shall now interfere to keep the peace between 
the new combatants who are stripping for the fight. Come 
what may in the family of nations, we shall go on, as long a8 
we can, buying and selling, and burning our gunpowder harm- 
lessly. We may be told that by this peaceful policy we have 
forfeited our position in the family, and that its broils vg 

0 
brother who thinks of nothing but trade, and commerce, and 
industry. We have no objection to this arrangement. Now that 
Lord Russell is laid on the shelf, we shall offer our advice 
only when it is asked, and we shall not lose our temper if it 18 
not taken. We shall continue to show our brother nations how 
a sensible member of the family should conduct himself. That 
is the part we have chosen; but let it not be supposed that 
are not ready to take up a very different one if it 18 force 
upon us. The young men who went down to Dover on Monday 
to go through their sham fight are quite ready to turn to im 
earnest whenever there is occasion. They did not then give 
proof for the first time of their ability to do all that drilling 
can enable men to do. For the rest, it runs in the blood. 
sorts of peaceful vocations contributed volunteers to Monday " 
festival; and we have no doubt that whenever our citizen 
soldiers have to engage in a real battle, they will be able to 
give a good account of their enemy. 
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THE BANKRUPTCY BILLS. 
Ir we are to take the three Bills on the subject of Bank- 


‘yuptcy which have been brought in by the legal advisers of the 


present Government as a fulfilment of the promise made in the 
Queen’s Speech, we readily admit that so large a reform of one 
branch of the law is sufficient for the work of a single session. 
We were disappointed when the Attorney and Solicitor-General 
met Sir Roundell Palmer’s speech with carping and evasion. 
We think even now that it is a pity to let the legal business of 
the country stagnate for want of judges and practical arrange- 
ments. As we read the complaints made by barristers and 
reporters on the Midland Circuit, and hear that the climate of 
Leeds is nearly as favourable as the climate of London to the 
growth of vemanets, we ask why no steps are taken for the 
redistribution of circuits, and why palliatives, in the shape of 
the Judges Chambers Bill, are all that the Government can 
offer. But the new Bankruptcy Bills show that the work of 
reform has been begun. Although the consolidation of good 
statute law, and the repeal of much that is bad, will not have a 
material effect on the present arrears of work, the future 
quantity of needless work will be greatly diminished. At 
present the number of composition deeds which are being 
pleaded in bar to the claims of creditors, and which may be 
held bad even if they comply with the Acts, or valid if they 


depart from them, cannot safely be computed. The law is so | 


uncertain that it is a mere toss-up whether a deed will be | 


considered void or valid. 


creditor may know it, yet if he has arrested his debtor, the 
deed is good as a protection. 


may be worthless. It has been held that the sheriff is bound 
to discharge the debtor whom he has taken under a ca sa, 
although the debtor has nothing to show but the certificate of 
registration. The result is that men execute worthless deeds, 
let judgment go by default, and then throw themselves on their 
protection. Anything more scandalous than the way in which 
the Act of 1861 lent itself to defaulters is not to be conceived. 
One would think that the object of the law was to put a 
premium on dishonesty. 

The especial merit of the present Bills is that they begin by 
repealing all the former Acts. We have more than once 
declared that, in our opinion, this is the only way to legislate. 
Instead of being referred to an Act of 1831 for the appointment 
of the officials, to an Act of 1849 for the disposition of the 
bankrupt’s property, and to an Act of 1861 for the system of 
deeds of arrangement, we have the vast convenience of finding 
the whole subject collected and digested. Provisions which 
experience has shown to be unwise are swept away. Others 
which are only imperfect are mended, and conspicuous flaws 
are guarded against in the casting. This can be done easily 
when the whole system is remodelled. It is impossible when 
a mere patch is added. Although the old proverb says that 
patch upon patch is beggary, that result has not hitherto been 
avoided by our legislators. The many. new features introduced 
into the law of bankruptcy by the present Bill make it essential 
that there should be one clear scheme before us to be approved 
or rejected. If Parliament does not wish to let creditors 
manage the estate of their debtor, and to let the debtor com- 
pound with his creditors to their mutual advantage, it has only 
to decide against the principle of the Bill. We do not imagine 
that it will do so, but if it did we should at all events know 


what it wanted. What is fatal to sound legislation is the habit | 


of bringing in a little bit of a Bill to amend another little bit 
of a Bill. We will say that some existing Act is found un- 
satisfactory. 
interpreted, that it causes confusion and injustice, that rogues 
escape under it, and honest men lose their money. A Bill is 
brought in to amend the Act. But Government does not want 
to have the principle of the Act questioned, it does not want 
to settle the whole law in the present state of parties, it only 
wants to redress the most crying grievances. Accordingly, 
three or four very good clauses are submitted to the House, the 
House is assured that these clauses will make the Act work, 
and the Government has no objection to adopt any reasonable 
amendments. 
and are certainly reasonable in themselves. But when the 
judges have to interpret the old Act, of which nothing has 
been repealed, with the amending clauses which have them- 
Selves been amended, it is found that the alterations have no 
reference to the Act, and that it is impossible to read the two 
together. By not following this principle, the framers of the new 
Bankruptcy Bills have deserved well of their profession, and, if 
no other reward awaits them, their example ought to be followed. 
Amidst much which is chiefly repetition of former Acts, the 


A deed may be utterly bad and the | 


It has been held that the | 
certificate of registration is perfect, although the deed registered | 





| new law introduces an entirely new procedure. Instead of 
giving the Court of Bankruptcy the absolute command of the 

_bankrupt’s property, it vests this power in the creditors. 
Formerly the Court did what was right in its own eyes, and 
what was very often wrong in the eyes of others. It appointed 
an official assignee, who collected the property and sold it; 
but as it was his profession to be official assignee for property 
in general, he had no interest in each particular property. 
The consequence was that the sale was a mere matter of form 
to the creditors interested in the assets, and had a substantial 
result to the professionals interested in the sale. By the new 
law, the creditors are to appoint a trustee and two inspectors, 
who are to be approved by the Court. In fact, the manage- 
ment is to pass to the creditors, while the Court retains the 
supervision. This is evidently the true function of a Court, 
and it is enough for any Court to undertake. The law will be 
administered all the better for this separation of the judicial 
from the executive. Moreover, while the Court is deprived 
of its former powers, it is intrusted with fresh duties 
which more strictly belong to it. The most important 
of these is the jurisdiction over composition deeds which is 
given to the Court. Under the Act of 1861, any man 
finding himself unable to pay his debts in full could enter into 
a deed of arrangement with a majority in number, representing 
three-fourths in value, of his creditors whose debts amounted 
to £10 and upwards. This deed was to be registered, with 
certain formalities, within twenty-eight days from its execu- 
tion, and if these formalities were observed, and the deed itself 
complied with certain other provisions, it was binding on the 
rest of the creditors. As we have already shown, this system 
led to frauds innumerable. A man bought goods on credit 
while he was actually drawing up his deed of arrangement. He 
admitted friends as creditors, without owing them a penny. He 
attempted to exclude non-assenting creditors from the sole 
remedy left them by an Act which seemed the work of their 
enemies. In all such casés the creditors were driven to the 
expense of an action. By the new law, the Court of Bank- 
ruptcy is to be consulted from the first on all deeds of arrange- 
ment. The debtor is to file his deed in court seven days after 
execution. He is to file in court four days afterwards a list of 
his creditors, with the amount of their respective debts, and is 
to verify the list by affidavit. When the deed is assented to by 
a majority in number, and three-fourths in value of the 
creditors, the Court may declare it to be completely executed. 
But when once the deed is filed, the Court is to have jurisdie- 
tion over it as in bankruptcy. The Court is not to make the 
declaration of complete execution without hearing any creditor 
who may oppose it, and without satisfying itself that the deed 
is in conformity with the Act. Fraud or culpable negligence in 
relation to any part of the proposed arrangement may lead to 
its being revoked, and being changed into bankruptcy. And 
misdemeanours, which, if done before bankruptcy, would be 
punishable by imprisonment, are to incur the same penalty if 
they are done before an arrangement. Thus, the Court of 
Bankruptcy, instead of being the depository of worthless deeds 
of arrangement, is to give those deeds a legal effect; to decide, 
on definite principles, whether the debtor is dealing fairly by 
his creditors, and to prevent his shirking the conditions 
imposed on him by the law which gives him relief. 





It is generally known that the Act cannot be | 


In Committee some amendments are adopted, | 


A further change in the Bankruptcy Law proposed by the 
present Bills is, that when a debtor has not paid 10s, in the pound, 
all property that he may acquire after his discharge is to be 
liable to make up the deficiency. One of our contemporaries 
has argued, that if the son of a wealthy man who did not live 
on his college allowance came before the new Court of 
Bankruptcy, and, on being examined, confessed his simple 

inability to pay anything, “ he would be able to walk out of 
_ the court and return to his father’s house, there to be supported 
in comfort, and even luxury, without being liable to any further 
| consequence.” But, so far as we can see, the consequence of 
such a confession would be bankruptcy, suspension of the order 
of discharge, and liability of all after-acquired property. Here, 
indeed, there seems a gap in the new scheme; as the first Bill 
does not expressly state the results which are to follow the 
_ suspension of the order of discharge, and the language of the 
second Bill is too loose and indefinite. Yet the fifth section of 
the second Bill excludes from the operation of “ this Act” all 
cases where debts were incurred by false pretence ; and though 
“false pretences ” are construed strictly in a penal statute, that 
construction will hardly be adopted where the law has to judge, 
but not to punish. We presume that the object of the new 
Bills is to give the Court of Bankruptcy the legal decision in 
such cases, and not to arm the creditor with an engine which 
he is incompetent to manage, and which he cannot stop wher 
it is set in motion. 

















































































































































































































(April 27, 1869, 
—————————_— 

no one creed, and to no one class of thinkers. Christian 
unchristian, and even antichristian writers conspire in various 
ways, and in different degrees, in raising the degraded masseg 
of humanity, and inspiring them with new hopes and prospects 
Dean Stanley and Victor Hugo, Dr. Pusey and Carlyle, Dy. 
Newman and Renan, have many, very many points of contact. 
and each is applying his powerful mind to improve his rage 
and to bring in “ The Golden Year,” when all men’s good shall 
be each man’s rule. In saying this we do not by any means 
mean to imply that the differences between them are of no 
account, nor to raise any question here about their respective 
claims. We write in the spirit of the last of the three divineg 
above mentioned, who, in commenting upon “ Ecce Homo,” 
said, “ It is substantially a good book, and, we trust, will work 
for good.” Indeed, as regards the future of society, “ all things 
work together for good.” ‘ All things wax, and roll onwards,” 
says Carlyle; “ Arts, establishments, opinions, nothing is com. 
pleted, but ever completing.” Un génie finit l'autre, writes 
Victor Hugo. Newton adopts Kepler, and supplements Bacon; 
Milton strengthens Cromwell’s hands, and Cromwell is the red 
right arm of the poets of freedom ; the criticism of Herder and 
Lessing gives rise to the poetry of Goethe and Schiller; the 
cession of Venetia to the Italians throws open the archives of 
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MILLENNIAL LITERATURE. 


Tur dawn and sunset, at least in poetry, are always steeped 
in gold; and in like manner the two horizons of our being, 
the Past and the Future, are, in the eyes of reflective persons, 
lit up with the splendour of a golden age. Dissatisfaction 
with the Present must assume one of these two forms: it 
must look Wack on the Past with affection and regret, or 
forward to the Future with fond expectation. The ancients 
were prone to the former view, the moderns are prone to the 
latter. The ruder the tribe, the more does it delight in an age 
of Saturn—a period long past, when the gods appeared among 
men, when mortals had angel lovers, when Odin was the 
Messiah of the Norsemen, and “ Gitche Manito, the mighty, 
smoked the calumet, the peace pipe, as a signal to the | 
nations.” But even among the ancients, the more thoughtful | 
placed their reliance on the future; Plato devised an imaginary — 
Republic, where justice and virtue should reign triumphant ; 
and Cumzan sibyls sang of One who should restore the world’s 
prime, calm the passions of men and the fierceness of beasts, 
link the nations together in peaceful brotherhood, and multiply 
upon all living things the blessings of perpetual summer, copious 
riches, and unbroken health. Sir Thomas More echoed Plato, 
and raised a very queer little island in unknown seas which he | Venice, and the national archives filling three hundred rooms 
called Utopia; where goods were to be divided and all sorts of | supply many curious facts hitherto unknown in the history of 

England. Thus the organic filaments of thought are inter- 


happy dreams realized. The millennium of the first century of | 
Christianity, of the AbLot Joachim surnamed the Prophet in | woven through all lands and throughout all time. All that is 
produced reproduces. Philosophers, poets, legislators, artists, 


the twelfth century, of Ben Ezra, and of Edward Irving, is a 

better defined Utopia than that of SirThomas. We are happy | naturalists, historians, hold one another’s hands, and stride 

to learn from Dr. Cumming that it may be expected ina year | onward to higher, vaster, more beautiful combinations and 
results than have yet been seen. 


or two at the most, for we have never been able to give 

credence to the Swedenborgians when they assured us, on the There was a period in the history of Athens when oral 

authority of their founder, that it is come already. We | instruction and disputation was the rage; when new theories 
of the universe and of man were advanced in quick succession 


fully admit the improvements in London and Paris, but 
they hardly, and Vienna and St. Petersburg perhaps still less, | by philosophers and sophists, each more absurd and, perhaps, 
more ingenious than the former. In science and morals they 


come up to our ideas of the New Jerusalem. The millennium 
were quacks and impostors; and their highest wisdom was 


has supplied a multitude of attractive images to Cowper in his 
“Winter Walk,” and to Pollok in his “ Course of Time;” and | philosophy run mad. The very reverse of all this obtains in 
our day. Our physical science being nothing more or less 


though we cannot help doubting whether it will ever be safe to 

let “the lion and the libbard and the bear graze with the fear- | than the observation of nature, it must be true, so far as its 

less flocks,” there are other features in the millennial programme | inductions reach ; while every effort made among us for social 
improvement consists in quickening the understanding, impart- 


more likely and easy to be attained. That “ rivers of gladness 
should water all the earth and clothe all climes with beauty” | ing useful knowledge, and inculcating principles of justice 
between man and man. ‘Thus, all popular literature tends to 


in the “scenes surpassing fable and yet true”—that fertile 

lands, laughing with abundance, should “exult to see their | lessen the monstrous inequality of classes in society which has 

thistly curse repealed "—that there should be “none to covet” | so long disgraced and retarded the human race, and to raise 

where all are full—that all creatures should worship man and | the labouring and poorer order from a serf-like dependence on 

all mankind one Father—that error like a “creeping pesti- | rich employers. It pleads for a larger remuneration of labour, 

lence,” should be chased away—that disease should die out, | and a wider extension of political privileges. It advocates a 
better distribution of property by gradual and legal measures, 


and “the pure and uncontaminate blood hold its due course 
nor fear the frost of age ’—that the rams of Nebaioth and the | It would leave every man free to dispose by will of his own 
goods and estates, and would teach the industrial part of the 


flocks of Kedar should gather to the true light of the sacred 

city, and that “the looms of Ormus, and the mines of Ind, | population to become, in a great degree, self-dependent. It 

and Saba’s spicy groves” should pay tribute there—are visions | would encourage employers to make their workmen partners in 

which, however figurative, may be securely indulged in by the | their business, by promising them a percentage on its profits 

most sober philanthropist, visions which harmonize with those | over and above their daily earnings. It would invite labourers 
not merely to associate thus with capitalists, but also to form 


of another poet whose expectations are based on Mill rather 
than Isaiah, who has “ dipt into the future,” and seen “the companies or co-operative stores among themselves, and thus 
work on their own account, and rise in the social scale. In 


vision of the world” and all the wonders that will be— 
this way it is thought that their material condition would be 


improved, and that the habit of self-reliance and the sense of 
responsibility would engender self-respect, integrity, and the 
higher moral qualities. Half a century ago literature was 
straining every nerve to clear the seas of slave-ships, and to 
wake the songs of freedom among the sugar-canes of the West. 
Now it is busy in behalf of women, whom it would render less 
dependent upon men. It would provide them more numerous 
fields of labour and sources of gain. It would, in view of the 
vast increase of population, open up to single women modes of 
livelihood hitherto untried, that so they may not be driven to 
seek marriage by compulsion, but support themselves easily 
and honourably. In its millennial character it cares also for 
our little ones. It is zealous for their instruction and in pro 
tecting them from the selfish exactions of merciless employers 
in unwholesome factories. It would check intoxication, not by 
stringent laws, but_ by improving the poor man’s dwelling, 
making his home less repulsive, and providing him with the 
means of innocent recreation on the only day he is able to take 
any. It would promote subdivision of land in England, and 
longer leases in Ireland. It would indemnify the cottier for 
money he may have spent on improvements during 18 
tenancy; and in this and almost every other plan which it 
proposes for the good of society, the elements of moral, mental, 
and material progress will, when carefully inspected, be found 
closely combined. The parliamentary debates every eve? 














** When the war-drum throbs no longer, and the battle. flags are furled 
Inthe parliament of man, the federation of the world; 
When the common sense of most shall hold a fretfal realm in awe, 
And the kindly earth thal! slumber, lapt in universal law.” 


After three hundred years of reading printed books, society 
has arrived at a point beyond which its future is likely to be 
an onward march. It looks back on so many obstacles over- 
come, So many revivals after decay, that it is now in the | 
position of an invading army which occupies all the strongest | 
fortresses, and is moving straight towards the capital. Good 
1s ever seen to spring out of its evils and abuses—good which | 
is not isolated, but links on to other good, and co-operates 
with it to an end. The entire train is in motion. Civilized 
nations lead on half-civilized, and half-civilized drag forward 
the uncivilized. Scarcely will you find on the face of the earth 
a retrograde movement. The impetus given everywhere to 
progress has been communicated even to dead matter, and the 
powers of nature are quickened by the powers of ‘thought 
Hence all literature takes a prospective turn, and labours, 
either consciously or unconsciously, for the achievement of a | 
grand and glorious result in the distance of time. In this sense | 
itis millennial. Its progressive character is manifest in every | 
branch, and the keen observer will detect it in every twig ‘a 
bud. It peeps forth from every column in a newspaper no less 
than from every page of an encyclopedia. It is confined to 
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which become literature on the next morning, exhibit this | a highly spiritual schoolmaster could hold his ground against 
tendency uniformly and in great abundance. Our fathers had | its secularizing effects. That the scholastic life is attended 
to struggle for the removal of intolerable grievances, but we | with this disadvantage is confessed; but it is probable that, on 
often need a check, lest we should carry benevolent designs | the whole, more good is done than harm in having the 
into operation prematurely. Theories which were ridiculed or | education of youth intrusted to clerical hands. 
despised when first put forward by Owen and Louis Blanc Distinct from these are the true seventh-day clergy—a class 
have now been reduced to practice, and shorn of their objec- | intermediate between the pastoral and the educational—who 
tionable features. Competition among co-operative stores will | toil as hard as the latter on week-days and as zealously as the 
be as useful] and desirable as it is among individual labourers; | former on Sundays. During the intervals of secular work, 
and as both increase, the well-being of the working classes will | they are absorbed into the great industrial machinery of society, 
be in every way more apparent. The long-standing relations | concealed or not, as the case may be, under black ties and lay 
existing between the rich and the poor, the master and the | habits. On the Sabbath they re-emerge into light in the fulness 
hireling, will be happily modified, and the gulf that separates | of clerical costume. Like the prophets of the Lord, whom 
industry and aristocracy will be narrowed and bridged over. Obadiah hid in a cave, they disappear for a season, and then 
Such are some of the dreams in which political economy and | reappear for a much shorter season. Or, like those strange 
social science now fondly indulge. We call them millennial, | visitors that occasionally enter our solar system, the comets, 
because they point to unlimited progress, and to results of they shine brilliantly for a period and then retire invisible into 
which the importance and grandeur is likely to augment in an | secular aphelion for a much greater period. The proportion 
ever-increasing ratio. International policy is undergoing as | that holds between these intervals of successive appearance and 
many beneficial changes as national habits. Antipathies are | disappearance being a fixed number, they have been named 
wearing away, and the brotherhood of all races and peoples is | the “ seventh-day clergy ;” but among bishops and archdeacons, 
more distinctly felt. Protection and monopoly have received | who contemplate the clerical body in a diocesan point of view, 
mortal blows, and we may hope that their ultimate doom is sealed. | they are best known as “the casuals.” It is well to find 
As duelling is almost extinct, so wars are less frequent, and | extremes meet; but the clerical casuals are a happy race if not 
diplomacy finds a ready solution for disputes once settled only | a well-off race. To incumbents and curates they are invaluable, 
by the sword. The International Exhibition of all Nations in | being a kind of clerical reserve force, without which the rector’s 
Paris is a scroll of prophecy. Compare it with the blood- | summer vacation would be impracticable. The temporary gaps, 
stained annals of 1792 and 1793, or with the humiliating | too, which sickness or the need of rest makes in the pastoral 
presence of the Allies there in 1815. It is literature—millennial ranks can by their aid with facility be filled. In truth, they 
literature—expressed in symbols more eloquent than those of | are a kind of ecclesiastical journeymen, itinerant in their 
speech ; and seems, with its thousand voices, to bid the ships | habits like the Methodist preachers, but the staunchest Church- 
and railroads of all seas and lands bear the mission of the | men notwithstanding. 
cross and of the press to ripen the harvest of “the golden | It is acknowledged both by parsons and churchwardens— 
year.” and the reflection is consoling to all parties—-that it is good 
for congregations occasionally to hear a new preacher, and to 
“¢e- " _ have prayers said with a change of vocal intonation. The 
THE OASUAL CLERGY. | best pulpit oracle becomes dull and insipid by repetition, and, 
It is a privilege confined to clergymen and physicians, that like eating pigeon-pie all the year round, palls on the intellectual 
they may labour and accumulate wealth six days in the week, | sensibilities of constant hearers. It is a double advantage, 
and yet add to the heap on the seventh, without incurring the therefore, that, while the rector or the curate gets his vacation, 
odium of Sabbath-breaking. In the case of the healer of the the people should be edified. And this, it so happens, can be 
corporeal frame, this suspension of the Fourth Commandment brought about by a change to the casual parson ; for, as a rule, 
—in strictness contrary to rule—is assented to through the _ he is clever (at least the true casual is), and of some literary 
pressure of necessity, though not without a grumble from | attainments. The preaching portion of the class must have a 
Scotch divines sceptical as to the expediency of drawing an fair share of intellect—more, probably, man for man, than an 
ass from a pit on the Sabbath-day. But from the Sabbath equal number of rectors. And the reason is obvious; a large 
labour of the physician of souls all suspicion of impropriety is portion of them engage as tutors in teaching either in schools 
banished. Were he to toil at secular pursuits the six days of , or in families; and, unless education be an unmitigated impo- 
the week until body and soul were reduced to the lowest con- sition, they must know something of Greek and Latin, of 
dition of vitality from sheer exhaustion, he could continue to English literature, or the sciences, which rectors and curates 
utilize the seventh also to pecuniary advantage. In fact, need not necessarily know. A large section of the casuals, 
in that prostrate condition, to labour on the Sabbath would be moreover, are engaged in writing for the press; and, since 
the highest exercise of his proper fanction, and but acon- success in that line requires a sensational style and elegant 
scientious appropriation of a margin of his time to the fulfil- | composition, at least decent composition, their pulpit minis- 
ment of his professional obligations. Of course, the pastoral trations must be the more efficient in consequence of their 
clergy in cure of souls are not included among these occasional _ skill and experience in that line. Besides, in one respect these 
labourers in the spiritual vineyard, who hire only at the casuals are the teachers of rectors. From their pens, if not 
eleventh hour. They are the workmen who bear the burden from their’ lips, in leading articles, rectors and curates often 
and heat of the whole day; and the unseemliness of a draw the opinions they retail in their little parochial circles, 
disproportionate division of time between the present life Ritualistic or Puritanical, as the case may be. How unaware 
and the world to come does not exist in their theincumbent of the parish of High-and-Dry is that the casual 
case. Passing then over regular incumbents and curates, whom he, with rectorial dignity, requests to read prayers in 
we shall find that there are several classes of clergy whose , the morning and preach in the evening, is the writer of the 
existence presents this double phase of spiritual and temporal. | very article in the weekly periodical from which he has borrowed 
There are first College dons and University professors in orders, | the best ideas of his morning sermon. 
who on week-days are engaged in indoctrinating youth with | All this implies a fair amount of ability in the “ Casualty ;” 
Pagan literature and morality, or rationalistic science, but on | but the best proof that the amount is large is that, not being 
Sundays set them the good example of regular attendance | rectors, this class avoid becoming curates. A curacy means 
on College chapel, or preach rotation sermons for their | one hundred pounds a year, with a fair matrimonial prospect. 
Christian edification. And, in justice to the don, it must be | That prospect not being available, that is, the curate being 
said that his spiritual functions do not end here ; for there are | guilty of marrying too early in life and imprudently, it means 
the week-day chapels, morning and afternoon; and somebody | a plain one hundred pounds a year, or five shillingS*and six- 
in orders must look after them. Or the don is seen as tutor | pence a day. A carpenter may earn more than that; a gentle- 
advising, or as dean censuring, or, most powerful of all, as the | man on the press may earn a guinea, and make fifty pounds a 
proctor, terror of all unruly undergraduates, who fly before | year besides of Sunday duty; therefore, the matrimonial knot 
him as the chaff is driven before the wind. Next to the don | being already tied, why become a curate? For this reason it 
is the schoolmaster, to whom no mean value of the sacerdotal | will be found that the casuals are generally married, some of 
function is the assurance it affords parents that the religious | them inveterate bachelors with a balance at their banker's, and 
education of their children will be attended to, and sermons | well versed in the prices of Stock, railway shares, and other 
preached to them, if not in flowers of rhetoric, at least through | such secular matters. : 
the persuasive eloquence of the rod. The tendency in this class But the great advantage the seventh-day clergyman enjoys 
to lapse into secular habits is much greater than in the case | is that his sermons are little or no drain on his week-day 
of the don; for the rod, being an appeal to the fleshy part of | energies. One sermon does as much work for him as thirty 
human nature, is so purely temporal that, notwithstanding all | would for a fixed pastor; and besides is likely to be well 
the daily prayers said in s hoolroom or in school-chapel, only | written and to tell on his hearers. He does not produce his 
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Romeo is rather disturbed by a presage of misfortune induced 
; 1 gives occasion—the stage being free 
allad of “ Queen Mab,” sung by Mercutio, sott toa 


lerful descriptive accompaniment of full orchestra pianis- 
Gounod has 
Juliet and 


lever things 


and 


Or +] many quaint and C 
u uintest 


cleverest. 


ts re-enter—Romeo is struck by her beauty 
V an nterview, W! h by nd-by g1ves I e@ TO 


Li ‘ 
47 | 
. 
i » np i ul nu i vy ¢ Call Salely 
i ] ] i] 4 } 
] 
in extended popul yb I Stage and 
1 . 1 
¥ ? . . 
i I er tne act 1 Kf up WILD I recog 
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1? } 14 ; | t slrat . . , 
me \ all, Nn ( I llleU a nnaing 
Ben i. } ] c ] 
lreadyv love ind ti! r tn 
{ W 1 } hi 
I 
n evel respect, i here I iu] t 
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i Sil is LUll en 
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i 
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1 Lc | Ron 
} I | retires, a 
\ ( ist A vatina, witli 
tre Laure in tl ( Church manne 
by the entranc f Romeo. and subsequentl} tl 


father (, 
exceedingly fine, and is followed by a trio and 
I the Nurse, and Fri 


> -_ fal . Tt} . +5 —— 
lag i the lovers. ‘The invocation for the 


Friar Laur 


ith a pag n t] pa 
| 

I R ymeo to b al the bu tne me ( pran 
itralt m the l TY song, 1n 2 time, 

t rthodox two verses, i pretty fable, extem] ed 

IM. Barbier and Carn n tl imoul { tw love ani 
rkling refrain, “ Gardez bien la belle,” the page (rather 
ntly, wi hink warn the Capulet to | ] arter their 

- will otherwise escape then On this follows what 
A. | ills his tle, but 1 h will be more easily 
tood if we describe it as consisting of several long reci- 

ve nes, and finishing witha chorus. The scenes in point 

be t duels between Merc MI [ybalt, and Tybalt 

. Here, no doubt, the « mposer felt that he 1 

; on delicate ground, after the duel trio in “ Faust;” at 

ts in “ Romeo and Juliet,” the quarrels are rapidly 

. pushed in recitative, and the fighting is as rapidly done 
passages for orchestra. No great point is made of 
me tio’s death The inhabitants throng in—the women, and 
n all the chorus, invoking imprec itions on the feud that 


| 7 
| 
I 


y } A. . 
lood; the rival houses a ) expressing, by 


ea hatred 
A brilliant cortede, quite worthy to be a 
march to the famous procession music ot the 


Sai mo : 
Hada, is now heard off, and the Duke and Court 


nem so much | 
Vv Ces oT +} ‘7 . > . ; . "9 

. “lelr respective retainers, their undyin 
wards .] —_— 
: eacn other. 


Inpanion 


— 
~~ 
t— 


cine 
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appear. The Duke censures the rioters, banishes Romeo, and 


vith the ré) of the double quartet and chorus, the act ends 
On the whole, we recognise less of Gounod in this part of the 
opera than in any other, and trace a strong resemblance 1 

certain portions « Meyerbeer’s ‘‘ Huguenots ” in th ut 


41 ] P 
he close of the a 


Act the fourt is full of beautix The } 


sadness—for Romeo has to leave his mistress—she has t 
counterfeit death and seek the tomb to meet him agau und 
the clima f the t 1s the despair of Capulet ver the 
dead body child. The grand duo 1 rritten more in 


what may be called / than anything of this nature Gounod 
The first ensemble, 


rked out patiently 


has yet penned. 
elaborate, 


expresses their 


in 12-8, is exceedingly 


and and nsistently. It 


7 


passion tor each the r, and is followed 


i 


tual 


1 ’ . . ae i 
by Some ort tne ¢ mM poser S loveliest aescriptive writing, 


episode of the 


and the last « le, a farewell, 1s written 


charming lark and the nightingale. 


qaone exquisitely, 


ne, largely and powerfully. Of its effect on the stage 


there can be n ubt whatever. Juliet’s grand air irs mn 
fact a prefaced 


by a long 
descriptive of the horrors she may encounter in the 


eo ge 
arinkiIng song, 


ault after drinking the potion. Love, however, prevails, and 
mates her a ‘Je bois & toi!” This number is nob, is 
1 ve, vocally idered, is written 2 
eedingly mani L} des} ft Capulet h 
oe { rchestr: bli pe \ 
n act full of rare beauties, both musical and dramatic. 


The tomb si in the last act consists entirely of a duet 
sidered th f the 


ituation, and has, to our thinking mo 


Here Gounod narrowly con exigencies 


judiciously, thrown 


this fourth and last duo into purely dialogue form There are 
nly few bars of ble, when, in the delirium of lov I 
itl they recalla passag: the marr hymn of the th 
t his ! urtistica with a sti t 
f the four { [ unnel l by 
esche Vinge evel ptat to lay } marc! f the plot by 
neerted { M. Gou 1 hurries ¢ he tragic end of the 
era It had been su] ed that an a he s of the love 
uld follow: | t does not ap) in the core we have 
en * D 1e master feared that a r * Faust, Reine 


e Saba,” and “ Mireille,” even the sound of angel irp 


would be t und conventior was his view we 
entirely ag? tl im 

} ] ] + « ; f 4h _— 

Puch 18 a Di ind neces rily rres account ol ew 

tl product 1 oO} ha 1ited so yr and 


lusion, tl 3 by fa n itenated and 4 
rk writ its gift H ntri 

1 J 1 | 1 , : } 
ned down in h a manner that they are entitled t ’ con- 


+ » 


paral le part of as y 
will be found the old distaste 
hitherto been tho ght 
rained. But no mat 
VMeverbeer 01 


t than we find 


ene see 8 } = 
horoughly and boldly 


. . , és " | ¢ he 4 
original. In “ Romeo and Juhet 


or elaborate finales, without which it | 
no great ‘eputation could be 


i: 


dire ; 


operat 7; 


can be equally great 1n all ons ; and if 


nger t ra ae 
either of them could 


erdi would writtén a sti 

in the f 
tten the gracious love-music which, after all, is the one great 

ondi Juliet.” In the instrumentation 

Goun and what that 

student of orchestration will know. That the work as 

will greatly enhance its composer’s reputation, we do not for 


: 
doul 


new work, we question i 
writ 
and 
dd has surpassed himself. 


ition of = Romeo 
means every 
a Wi rhe 


a& moment and we have equally little hesitation in 


predicting for it an honourable abiding place in the lyrical 
theatres of th ountry 
EASTER AMUSEMENTS 
Ey nee Froissart Philippe de Comines wrote that the 
people of England “s’amusent moult trystement elon 


John Bull has indulged in a solid 


pays, 


kind of merrymaking pecunhar to himself, As a rule, he ‘ 
Jlemnlvy to work, and asa rule he goes just as solemnly t 

j ] : {. =) ee f } 

play. He makes a pleasure of business from his love of hard 


ork and his me tho lical habits : and on the same rule he 


1 business of pleasure. If any one will take the trouble to watch 
a working man, his wife, and family going the round of the 
British Museum with a painful determination to look at every 
single object till they are utterly overwhelmed by the vastness 
f the collection, he will at once 
way in & Bw himself 
And, to say the truth, this solid and 
' the elements. It is of little 


+ 


. , 
tne conscientious 


recognise 
“ moult trystement. 


methodical vay or 


“Se 
which amuses 


existence is forced upon us by 


use for us to have fétes fitted only for the open air when all 
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our finery will do for us is to give us cold, and we may be 
driven at any moment from the fields and the woods by storm 
and shower. Such enjoyment as we have must be for the most 
part solid and of the indoor kind. Even when we can venture 
out of doors, we are not given to capering about like the 
French, nor do we find an exquisite fun in pelting each other 
with bon-bons, or in deluging the face and shirt-front with an 
egg-shell full of scented water. Our nearest approach to the 
lively jollity of our Continental friends will be found in the 
license indulged in by our fast friends on their way home from 
the Derby. Small paper bags filled with flour formed no bad 
substitute for the egg-shells and scent. But this was put an 
end to by those prosaic and cruel people who objected to have 
their surtouts spoiled by the dust of plaster of Paris or flour of 
the “ best seconds.” ‘The prosaic people were unfortunately 
backed up by the police, who treated such attacks as assaults, 
and so the pleasant merriment has died out, gents of 
mature age and rollicking humour are reduced to enjoy the 
return from the } 
circle of small Dutch dolls, presumed trophies of 
downs, on their hats. This is after all but a tame triumph after 
catching cold in the keen east winds which career over Epsom 


and 


Derby in sitting behind a false nose, with a 


knock-’em- 


Downs, or in the snow-storm in which the race is sometime 
run. 

Easter, however, does not boast its Derby-day, although 
with Boxing-day it shares the questionable honour of having 


its special amusements reported in a whole page of the 7 
At this season, of course, it is needless to say, the Crystal Palace 
puts forward its chief attractions. M. Blondin, 
rope, walked above the heads of his fellow-creatures as long as 
he was with u 


on his tight 


3, and created, we are told, “an era in the funam- 


bulic art.” Now, we have the great Stead, and a dozen other 
“ oreat”’ creatures equally attractive, who cater for the Easter 
sight-seers. In, Russia, and in all countries professing t 


Greek faith, people go about in an ecstacy of joy on Easter- 


. | . . . 
day, saluting each other with a kiss, and crying ou 


is risen,” in reference to the Resurrection. They present eacl 
other with eggs variou ly painted, and observe the day as a 
creat festival of the Church. Some approach towards similar 
reverence for the day mig! t be f und in our ld country 
customs, but usually Easter is far too cold for a 
festivities. Yet we had once our junkettings, o1 
dancings, when our peasants fondly believed that the blessed 
sun itself dar l on the O( asion. In h B ] 1 na Wi i- 
ding,” Sir John Suckling alludes to this belief. in speaking of 
the bride, 
A } oh he qaanc s such 1 Way, 

sun upon ar Easter day, 

Is half so fine a si rht.” 
But the chivalry of faith has perished among t 
ments now provided for Easter are neither ve y nor ver 
refreshing. Amongst the | t are the Zool rr] Li ral I ind 


a. 9 , Y ’ 
the British wLUSeCUM Ne XI ( me tne excursions, by Wil 


the people are taken down to the seaside for “ eight 
and are then hurried back to town: then the vans. which trot 
off to Epping Forest, High Beech, and other suburban pl 


Madame Tussaud’s 


Tower, 


n there i 
Abl ey, the 
lens; and then 


to Hampton Court and Kew; th 
Wax Works, Westminste: 

Tunnel, the parks and public 
the institutions, and lecture-rooms; and, last of al 
the best attended, the music-halls and sing 
offer the double attraction to the working men of bad songs, 
mixed with eqguivoque and double entendre, and bad 
beer, and tobacco. The * amusement” offered to 


tha Tl amac 
Lilie names 


rar 
ovary 


the theatres, 


: ; 
i, but by far 
li 


ing-sa ONS, which 


spirits, 


amount of 


the London public, therefore, is not small. To see every- 
thing which claims to have a special attraction would « shaust 
a giant. Ifthe working man is a wise man, he will betake 
himself to the s side, there to breath: pure ¢ ir, t n the 
tumbling billows, and to refresh himself with a passing 


glimpse of the Many do so; but‘our rail 


companies wh 


country. 
find excursion trains pay so well co yp up the ir 
best customers in carriages which are dirtier than horse-boxes ? 
and the transit is certainly, with its 
children, not 


chorus of tired and cross 
very pleasant; still less so the return, accom- 
panied with drunken or half-drunken ¢ ym panions. 
are all bound to admire the working man, we cannot say that 
he is a very loveable creature while being amused. At the 
Zoological Gardens—a study, and 


Much as we 


noble place for an ble 


perfectly matchless in its order, cleanliness, and extent 

our friend is rough and bearish, and given to h rse-play, 
which is simply disgusting. At th Crystal Palace he loves to 
knock the chairs about, and to deposit large quantities of 


bottles, plates, and knives and forks in the fountains, the 


} 


grass-plots, and the rose-beds. In museums and picture-galleries 
behave very much better than out of 


the sight-seers 


di rT rs, 
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There seems to be a_ softening influence in 
and art, and of the many thousands of persons who wander 
through the National Gallery, or the splendid corridors of the 
British Museum, there is not one in 4 week who misbehaves 
himself. At the theatre our young friends are very sportive, 
and our middle-aged friends decidedly attached to the black or 


antiquity 


brown stone bottle. John Bull in his lower state seen 3 unable 
to separate enjoyment of the mind from that of the body, 
There he hi | 


its and sips, sympathizes and laughs, cries or sighs, 
but whatever he does he is sure to aid himself by the inevitable 
bottle. When he can separate himself from this habit, he will 
be all the better able to enjoy his E 


amusements. 


Easter and his oth. 


THE W 


NOTES OF 


Tue Emperor Napoleon pleted his fifty-ninth 
Saturday. This is a fact of some importance i p { 
juncture of affairs. It has seemed for some time pa 
energy, sagacity, and mature skill of the French monarch had 
been waning before the approach of age; and it 1s a very 
juesti ho in th t ur, he 
strain 1 tren ~ leul lt ry t 

f hi uuntry 1 eu ] l that vi 
exhausted by t n | 
but he was th I htt, and h 
wear-and-tear of mind, and some disap] { n 
their mark. His languor in th luct of affa 
may have been owing entirely to temporary 
juite as likely that accut latu u} had 1 
it. The King of Prussia is older; but the K 
- a n Bi } N a RB 
Y Q ‘ : 
I I LI tel 1 
it f he ht | 1] 
f 1 n ¢ t } | } I 
move! l a I t r ‘ . 
the he th of tl P l r ¢ 
4 ’ h ] . | 

ltl h h I V { t 

! taint \ J 

| E still reman ! tat 1 
Luxembourg lestion l"} IK r t Belg 

+ n + 41 r) } 
has been trying what | UI t r t! 

t lL Er A ust R 
, . ‘ 
’ , R 

mat not ' 
ee , 

1 mm I 
t ») str und tive 
are involved in the dispute; and it 1s to feared 
rage for war on both sides of the border will be unapp 


. . ° : > } 5 
The French people are in a state of furious excitement; tM 


demand for active operations grows more imperative every lay 
and the Emperor may feel that it bsolutely ni ry t 
draw the sword [he Exhibitio almost thi , 
which binds over natio1 keep the peace \ 
that or some othe t two Governments seem not 
arming to extent that recently supp 

W HILI thi P pe wa deliverir y his u ual Kaster ben { 

hi, a good many of his faithful Romans were ¢ 
sidering how best they could get rid of his rule. A mani 
emanating from a secret society calling itself ** The | 
Insurrection,” and announcing an immediate revol n, 0 
been posted up in the Corso and other streets, and ha n 
some { rouble t » the gen larmes an l police agents 10 
down. What imparts some gravity to the action « | | 
is that Garibaldi has given in his adhesion’ to it, in a leu! 
which has been placarded on the walls together with the man 
festo: but the Roman National Committee, replying to Ul 
insurrectionary “ Centre,” declines the résponsibility of a move- 
ment at the present moment. Time Jvill of course sett 
Roman question, as it settles all othr questions; but = 
present the difficulties seem to be only increas« d by di lay ne 


discussion in the Italian Chamber of Deputies, on W: 


h France fo1 


4 


"a ae 1, 
of the convention wit the alldtment or tne 4 
vr . . : PS sheaths 
ficial Debt, showed the existence of a greaft deal of irr! 


the part of several members with respect {to this agreeme 
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ja 
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was looked upon as a tacit renunciation of Rome as the capital 
f Italy, and as the result of foreign pressure; and, though | 
this was energetically and perhaps truthfully denied, it is to be | 

much influenced by 
adopted | 


4 | 


eared that the popular opinion will not be l 
‘cial disclaimers. Nevertheless, the convention was 


the Chamber. 


7 ‘ 


marriage of the Count of Flanders with the Princess 


, Hohenzollern was solemnized at the Church of St. 
Hedwig, in Berlin, on Thursday. ‘The ceremony was performed 
the Prince-Bishop of Breslau. The bridegroom, Prine ul 
Lex | ld George, 


King of the Belgians and his second 


erdindnd Mary Clement Baldwin 


f +] ‘ 
er son O LLLe late 


Louise of Orleans, eldest daughter of Louis Philippe, 
the Fre nch, was born on the 2Ath I Mars h, L&57. 
le, Mary Louisa Alexandrina Caroline, youngest daugh- 


of Charles Anthony, Prince of Hohenzollern-Sigmaringen, 
Princess of Baden, was born 


845. The young couple become by thi 


wife Josephine 


to every reigning house in Christendom. The Countes 
l ither is half a Murat, and her mother half a 
iharnal Her eldest brother is married to a sister of the 
Portugal. Her sister Stephanie died Queen of Portu- 
e of Pedro \ Her second brother is Hospodar of 
' Her t vas mortally 
I n l, whether ( 
R has found another explanation for the 1 nation 
R Had the urgain with M. Langraz l 
sal 7 Church propert 
y milli fral wl 1) 
nar f commission \ pay 
Is ‘ lebt It n uid,” ¥ lore! 
t] D that t 
1K ! nation was his D1 1 iif n ect 
I mié with 1 l ‘ ] 
nd pr ib] ind ti t hic] 
{ lebts 1 1estion by meal ( 
] n Vv n tne il f ti ( le is 
adds, is mere rumour: but it “is beli 
than one half of that part of the nation which ever s 
such thi i] 
AN | | € ZOSS1Ip ym 
m rrespondent, who describ ry 
h is M ter of Kn .% 
I ty mt 
vel M 
rail | ) 
id SS lid l t tor I i 
M n t “The P eR 
Now Italy cannot y to 
two Courts. It is, therefore, a tely 1 wry { 
Court which l maintain should be such in all 
pt as it befits the residence of a young Pri 
l (Jueen of [taly, to be. some changes in your May sty’s 
are n¢ eded to make it this. These chat ges are, th re- 
ibsolutely necessary to the well ordering [talian 
Possibly they throw some light on the origin of his 
] hts 
seems to have been “sounding” Austria as to he 
gness to see such an extension of the treaty of Pragu 5 
ad to a union of herself with the other German States. 
t, of irse, is to get Austria for ar yin case of 
h Fran t Baron Beust told the env ( 
rcl n, that t ] a necessity for the Km} 
las long as it can. The Baron will have a ver 
play, for France also is bidding for the A 
\ SA) l to have demande l of the P ri 
frontier. She does not see, we s ippose, why Fra 
to play at that fascinating, but dangerous, game; and 
= seeks her Prussia in the Osmanli—and not without 
A cau It isa very unequal match, however. ‘Turkey 
t strong enough to oc pe with the little Hellenic kingdom, 
nd Greece, in provoking a collision, would be seeking to ph 
re it is ripe. Yet we are told that a rising in 
418 imminent. The times are volcanic, and, if ' 
to have yw rs, W are t least treated ] 
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SERVIA has now obtained full possession of her fortresses, 
and she has been celebrating with much spirit the anniversary 
of the insurrection of 1815, which led to her comparative inde- 
[t were to be wished that an equally satisfactory 
conclusion could be announced with respect to the troubles in 


pendence. 
Crete; but it is evident that the insurrection there grows more 
erlous, instead of less, for Turkey’s best general, Omar Pasha, 
| at4 


has taken the command, and intends to direct his attack 


i cainst the town of Sph | 


SoME popular tumults, excited by discontent at the taxes» 


taken place at Oporto. Th uch at first it was announced 
lat they were suppressed with the greatest ease, it now 
ippears that it has been und 1 sary to despatch to the 

ne of action, from Lisbon, three regiments and a war 


teamer. Concurrently with this intelligence, it 1s announced 


‘hamber of Peers has postponed granting permission 


} { tro-Italian Treaty of 
Commerce have been brought to a cl and the treaty has 


een signed at Florence by the Austrian Plenipotentiaries, and 


} } re . . 
by Signor Ratt nd tl [talian Minister of Agriculture. 
"his is better than confere1 ibout rectifications of frontier, 

with the thu rbolt of war in them. 


LrEORGIA, as Wwe llas Mi 1SS]} pl, has appt aled to the Supreme 
Court to restrain the Secretary of War, and Generals Grant 
Pope, from executing the Reconstruction Act in that State. 

at appeal, remarked that 


The Attorney-General, in resisting tl 


the officis onity of the President removed him beyond the 
n of the Court, and that he could only be réached 
Ted people or their representatives. He added that, if 


ourt granted the injunction, he would advise the President 
We may uppose that the A tt rney-General 
nouncement without 


ire upon such an ex 


tructio1 t uld appear that Mr. Johnson 
h col ely turned round f1 former position. “The 
Pre lent said the ‘\ la eral, “had exhausted his 

thtful op] tion to tl R ruction Bill by vetoing it. 
His only duty now wa ) Exe the law as enacted.” This, 


is not without a certain pertinence ; yet it is obvious 
that the President’s position is an awkward and undignified 

He has been obliged to eat humble-pie—to contradict 
observation of Mr. 


official 


yme point in the 
ported the petition, that the 


ni the Presidet 1 not justify his executing a law 
h he had himself unconstitutional. Should 
Johnson refuse to obey the injunction of the Court, the 
will compelled irrest him for contempt; and this 

Ll | eat scandal to the State Tl South is simply 


Wer, who have seen a quondam prize-fighter in our House 


Commons. cannot laugh at the Americans for having a 


pugilist in their Congress. But Mr. Gully was a very different 
of yn from Mr. Morrissey, who lately, as one deputy 


said to have inte r- 
rupted them with coarse professional When the House 
became angry at this conduct, “ Morrissey roared out that ‘he 
would not be interfered with by any cuss in Congress,’ and 
appt aled to the Speake r to prevent his being ° crowded to the 
ropes.’ \fter a protra ‘ted wrangle, during which the prize- 
fighting legislator declared that he did not care a straw for the 


f Congress, he handed up to the Speaker a copy of the 


or another rose to address the Assembly, is 


slang. 


s of the Prize-ring, which he vowed were much more to the 
purpose, and insisted that the clerk should read aloud from an 
old copy of Bell’s Life the details of a mill between the Staley- 
bridge Infant and the Brummagem Chicken. ‘This proved too 


much even for Congress, and the drunken blackguard was 


forced from the House by the Sergeant-at-Arms and his men.” 
We are glad, though we are also sur] rised, that the House was 


vill henceforth 


its own example, and hand over to the Sergeant-at- 


» or SO much St lf-respect. We trust it 


Arms members who, without Morrissey’s excuse, are guilty of 


. sat 
ir mls nduct 
. -4] : ‘ 
Senate, with only two di 
-»American treaty. Ten mullion dol n gold a aid 


the amount paid by the 
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territory in question, 1n 
inhabitant 
three years, or to bpecom« 


are ; | at 


Legislature, if we may 
Tribune ° 
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We are truly sorry he is unhappy, and we feel sadly sure that 
he is being taught in a way to which he is unaccustomed, 
and probably he cannot assimilate his new food. But the 
“unhappiness” is the painful part. Let us be cosmo- 
politan and introduce ecclesiastical Latin and patristic Greek 
into our curriculum; there is evidently something rotten 
in the way in which everything is taught among us. 
Now we come to our second inheritance, which seems to be 
** Aristotle, Oxford’s spécial possession.” But this is worse 
than poison, we learn, “for philosophy is related to theology, 
and if it is studied without reference to the Church’s teaching, 
or if a youth learn it from those who despise that teaching, he 
is graduating in the devil’s school. The whole foundation of 
his Catholic convictions is in imminent danger of becoming 
rotten and unsound.” Now, it would doubtless be indecorous 
to refer to Dr. Hampden’s famous Bampton Lectures upon the 
connection of Aristotle with the dogmatic teaching of the 
Church; but we hope that “unhappy young Catholic” will 
have a better champion, or a more respectful friend than the 
Weekly Register ; for it is most disheartening to think of those 
* convictions” which would be swept away by the study of 
Aristotle, unless it was read with the glosses and interpretations 
of the Church upon it. But perhaps the fear is more true 
than the writer intended, for it may be that these youthful 
“ powerful minds” might become insubordinate if they wer 
led to think for themselves. The third advantage or dis- 
advantage which is to be found in Oxford is the “ collision 
with other highly-gifted, active, variously-endowed minds.” 
This our contemporary does not hesitate to say would be 
“most disastrous;” a lament which implies only a dubious 
compliment to those with whom our young friends have been 
in the habit of associating elsewhere. But we learn the reason 
of the apprehension, for we are told that these persons of such 
high attainments “ are saturated with either hatred or contempt 
of the Catholic religion.” We trust it may be a long tim 
before we experience either of those feelings for anything that 
can really be calleda religion. But we can easily see that tho 
who counsel the nursing of Catholic convictions, by isolation 
and a carefully cooked course of readings and inté rpretations 
will inevitably lead many to a strong sense of the latter of the 
two sentiments. We trust it is not too much to hope that 
Oxford may be a national instructor without being suspected 
of propagandism. Of course those whose faith is jeopardi 
by mixing with others, and by reading Aristotle, had better at 
once seek the only security of monastic seclusion. 


v 


FINE ARTS. 
MUSIC. 

LirrLe need be said about the Crystal Palace concert of Goo 
Friday, the programmes each year being of similar character 
consisting chiefly of detached songs from well-known oratorios 
The slpgers on this occasion were Madame Rudersdorff, Mr. Si 
Reeves, Mr. Santley, and Mr. Weiss ; with a chorus. The attend 
ance nearly reached the large number of fifty thousand. 

Verdi’s “ Un Ballo in Maschera,” at the Royal Italian Opera on 
Tuesday, brought back Mademoiselle Fricci (as Amelia) and Signor 
Graziani (as Renato) the Jady singing with even increased dramatic 
intensity and power. Her delivery of the great recitative and air 
in the third act was in the best style of stage vocalization. Signor 


~~ 


Graziani produced the same effect as ever by his beautiful voice 
and excellent Italian method of singing, and his principal air, “E sei 
tu,” received the usual encore. Signor Mario, as the Duke, com- 
bines, as only he among stage tenors can combine, courtly bearing 
with the recklessness of his assumed fisherman’s character in his 
visit to the sorceress’s cavern. If the high chest notes of his voice 
are not, as heretofore, always at command, they are almost as 
beautiful as ever, when produced, while his phrasing and style 
are still admirable. Mademoiselle Nau, who made her first 
appearance in England on this occasion as the Page Oscar, 
has a thin, light soprano voice, rather penetrating than sympa- 
thetic in quality. She sings well in tune, and executes with som: 
fluency ; but of the probability of her making any position here we 
must wait for further opportunity to judge. Mdlle. Morensi’s 
commanding figure appears to great advantage in the part of the 
sorceress, Ulrica ; and the music suits her better than that of some 
characters in which we have heard her. 
filled by Signori Tagliafico and Capponi ; and the opera is altogether 
most effectively given, including the splendid stage accessories, 
fancy costumes, and ballet arrangements of the ball-room scene. 
**Masaniello” was to have been civen here on Thursday night 
with Madame Lemmens-Sherrington for the first time as Elvira: 


The other parts are well 


but, owing to the illness of Signor Naudin, “Un Ballo in Maschera” 
was repeated, the performance of “ Masaniello” being 
to Tuesday next. | 

The new St. George’s Hall, in L ungham-place, was inaugurated 
on Wednesday night by a conversazione given by Professor Wylde 
and the Council of the new Philharmonic Society, whose concerts 


g postponed 
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are henceforth to be held in this room instead of, as heretofore, at 
St. James’s Hall. 
address read by Mrs. Stirling, and a few vocal and instrumental 
performances, from the effect of which we expect that the room wil] 
turn out to be (what so few music-rooms are, especially when 
expressly built for the purpose), admirably adapted for its object, 
The hall is intended to contain an audience of some twelve or 
thirteen hundred—an ample number for performances where the 
lights and shadows of orchestral symphonies and overtures are 
required. The architect, Mr. John Taylor, seems to have paid 
successful attention to the details of lighting, ventilation, and suf- 
ficiency of egress, as well as to acoustical requirements ; and, by 
the judicious use of colour in the interior, has given a cheerful and 
harmonious aspect to the room. At the first concert of the New 
Philharmonic Society, however, on Wednesday next, we shall 
have better opportunities of testing these first impressions. 

The end of the Musical Society of London, announced son 
days since, may now be recorded on the best authority—the fact 
of their failure to give their second concert on Wednesday nigh 
as promised. 


THE LONDON THEATRES. 

Mr. Anprew HA.uipay’s “ comedy-drama,” called ‘‘ The Great 
City,” produced at Drury Lane on Monday night, is one of thos 
pieces which may or may not be successful, but which can bring 
no increase of reputation to author or theatre. It is a very weak 
copy of “Oliver Twist,” freshened up with realistic scenery and 
accessories such as the public were first made familiar with in “Th 
Streets of London.” It has a Jew as a prominent character, who 
is argumentative and offensive, with neither the tragic force 

Fagin, nor the rascally humour of Mo’ Davis in “ Flying Seud ;” 
it has the escape of a convict over the tiles, mildly suggestive of 
the house-top scene in which Bill Sykes flies from his pursuers ; 
and it has a will hidden in the wall of an old house, like the will 
incident in the “ Streets of London,” but without the exciting 
adjunct of the house on fire, and the even more exciting and 


dramatic rescue of the imperilled document in Mr. Boucicault’ 
Anglo-French drama. The dialogue of the play is its chief merit, 
the characters being mere conventional stage puppets, and the story 


a thorough Lond Journal romance of crime. Mr. Beverley 
has painted several scenes for the drama, which are wonder 
; erie tive, one representing Waterloo Bridge with rea! 
lamps, Hansom cab and horse, and real turn-tables, and 


most artistic perspective; the other representing a view 

London from the city house-tops. These panoramic efiects, 
copied f I Colosseum and the Cycloramas, were ver 
attractive The a ‘ting was sensible and not too me lo-dramatic, 


Mr. McIntyre, Mr. J. C. Cowper, and Miss Madge Roberts 
sustaining the chief characters. Miss Robertson (a sister of the 
dramatist) is an elegant and agreeable actress, and will probably be 
an acquisition in comedy. The minor parts were well performed 
and the stage management was satisfactory. 

Mr. F. C. Burnand has produced a classical burlesque at tl 
Olympic, under the title of “ Olympic Revels,” which enables D 
of the ladies of the establishment to show their personal attractior 
The piece deals with the loves of Mars and Venus in true burlesq 
fashion, and contains a number of smart songs set to gay 
jumping airs. 

Miss Herbert has produced at the St. James’s Theatre a romanti 
drama called “ Idalia,” founded upon the novel of the same nam 
by “Ouida.” The adapter is Mr. Roberts, who supplied this theatre 
with its version of “‘ Lady Audley’s Secret,” and if the drama 1 
somewhat stilted, the fault lies as much with the novelist as with 
the dramatist. The plot refers to modern Italian politics, and the 
characters remind us of G. P. R. James’s creations. Miss Herbert, 
Mr. Irving, and Mr. Wyndham (an excellent actor from the New 
Royalty), play the chief parts, and the scenery is effective. 

Mr. William Brough, whose burlesques used to be amongst th¢ 
cleverest pieces of the kind produced in London, reappeared as 4 
dramatic author on Saturday night last at the Strand Theatre, with 
an extravaganza called “ Pygmalion.” It is not one of Mr. Brough 
most lively efforts—the puns are painfully laboured —but it 1 
laid out with a knowledge of the capacity of the Strand company, 
and the taste of a Strand audience. 

Mr. John Clarke, one of our most careful and striking 
character-actors, has accepted an engagement to replac e Mr. J. L. 
Toole at the Adelphi, and on Saturday last he made his frst 

a farce of very slight merit, called “ A Fretiu 
Porcupine.” Mr. Clarke represents a very touchy gentleman, wil! 
amusing vigour, but the part hardly displays him to advantage. 

M. Espinoza, who has not appeared in London since his engage 
ment some years back at the Princess’s, has produced a ballet called 
“The Satyr,” at the Lyceum, in which he plays the chief character. 
[. Espinoza is unrivalled as a pantomimist and grotesque dancer. 
Theatrical managers have always been more fond of copys 
each other than of thinking for themselves, and Astley’s has con- 
sequently produced a gloomy drama, founded on Mr. Charles 
Dickens’s novel of “Hard Times,” which has evidently been 
suggested by “‘Shadow-Tree Shaft” and “ Lost in London. 

Sadler's Wells has been re-opened, under the management 0° 
Mr. W. H. Swanborough, witha new version of “ Rip Van Winkle, 
in which Mr. Charles Rice, an actor well known in the ss: 
appears, and the Strand burlesque of “ Aladdin,” by Mr. H. 7 
Byron, in which Mr. Walter Searle, a new and promising low 
comedian, appears. 
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The proceedings included a short .opening 
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[ue unfavourable ap; has had a 


1 effect upon the stock markets during the past week. 


earance of foreign pt lities 


ardly a diversity of opinion that war between France 


) sia is imminent, and the only question in dispute is 
{ ssible period at which it may break out. Every day 
the fluctuations on the foreign Bourses are eagerly watched, 
ir as the speculative public are concerned, serve as the 


‘ulators are very often 
to take advantage 


to influence prices. Still the sper 


ity. Bon -fid investors are 


temporary dei line to mal } thei purchases to the 
antage To a great extent this has happened now. 
Vi e speculators have been preparing their sales on the 
expectation of a fall in the price, the public have been quietly 
ind the result is that stock is so scarce in the market 
iotation for immediate delivery is eq! al to, if not 
than that for the next account. The evident disin- 
to embark in any but the safest securities is, in fact, 
more evident every day. Foreign investments, for 
entirely discredited T'o take a recent instance, 
nm 7 rid can nd «financi ully highe r than 
( Her credit is undisputed, and yet her last loan, issued 
w te 3, 1 irely saleable now at 6 discount. 
| been always conspicuous for punctuality 
her engagements to the foreign creditor, and 

\ T u or § Ip, rte! commanding for some 
premium, n it 44 discount. As regards 
| , nds the depreciation has been enormous, 
y 1. At no period, indeed, even in the 
I l . , ha tl listrust ror ail kind Ol 

t universally shown as now Ch 
t] y Consols but Indian guaranteed 
t lely in demand. The latter in 

er bought nee they give a retur1 
und \ the English funds yield 
than l'o ne extent likew1 there h been 
n S] ion tf purchase hon railway toc] [t 5 
ey hat a tion is taking place from the general con- 
dem: 1 W t one time visited upon all kinds of 
raily , tel e through th financial shortcon ings Ol the 
L, ( tha nd Dove ind other unfortunate companies. 
Thus far, however, it can 01 ly be looked upon as a commence- 
ment, but it is satisfactory to know that the tide has at length 
tur! Our rail tments ] und ne ser] luctua- 

! y are by no means uncot n. The 
. 1 utterly oy estimated in value, and 

t ul I i LULY d DD} I ! Nhe 
| vel f ] n t] t tl re S I llum 

! y it 1 Ways rd, at all event 
n ta vl pl t] it they must eCCce lv t a net 
} i ical mol poly, and th th most 
vik prev management prominently shown 


o Irequent wanton expenditure on Parliamentary 


} +4 ow 4} bon Il as _ ] | 1 4% 

les are effectually curbed. Altogether, if the nearly certain 

Outbreak of war on the Continent has, financially speaking, 
iced many evils, it has equally brought some good things 


ts train. At any rate, it will tend to keep our spare capital 


lor employment in « own country instead of allowing it to be 
{ in wasted n fore ion | ans contracted und r various 
ts, but almost sure to be ultimately used for costly and 
ve military expenditure. 

nt market has been genera yniet Some with 
taken pl from the Bank for the Con- 
tl ntici} lt have t] been 

t mac to « te mucl tention I 

fact, mere] tem} a since the utbreal [ry 
ly 1 in its of ntinental money being 
r sate custody, if not for employment. Mean- 
rtainty ; erlously upon trade, as if 
iA | , a lv r menced. The demand fe r 

: itog nadequate to the supply First cla 
( paratively scarce and is readily taken at 
. <j per cent On the Stock Exchange the rates for 
n Government securities are only nominal. The Bank 
lay did not reduce their minimum, chiefly, it may be 
d, from the withdrawals of gold that hav: latterly taken 
‘ i d the uncertain prospect of how long they are likely 
, Continue. ‘T'o judge, however, from previous experience it is 
re 'y possible that the drain of bullion can be of any material 
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. 7 - rat i 
[t is not agreeable to contemplate the prospect Of a 


and all humanitarian 
os aside, and looking at it in a of 
view, it is a calamity which affects us in only a secondary degree 


war 
Leaving 
strictly business point 


Gverm iny. 


to the nations actively engaged. France and Germany are two 
of our best customers, and whatever evils they suffer from re- 
act upon ourselves. The result, as far as we are con- 
further material contraction of our general 
Then, of course, there will 


Sure 
cerned, will be a 


trade, already too much depressed. 


always be the danger, or the dread of it, that we may be 
involved in the war, the actuality or the supposition being 
equally prejudicial to our general commerce. Some moderate 


remaining the temporary depo- 
but these will bear no comparison 
[t is sincerely to 


advantages we may gain by 


34 ~— fa +5 tal funds: 
SlvariesS Of CONLINeENLAL IUDGS 5; 


to the 
be hoped that, even at 


that will in other respe cts accrue. 


last moment, the calamity may be 


LOSS 


; 
svar? 
averted, 


Much interest is manifested in the result of the approaching 
Railway Company, 
adjourned to next Tuesday. It denied that the 


shareholders have ample materials before them for forming an 


meeting of the London and Brighton 


cannot be 


opinion, since not only have the directors made their views 
public at considerable length, but the late chairman has also 
l LV anifes f his own Like almost all railway 


juestior he subject has been surrounded with complications 

hich render it nearly impossible to arrive at a satisfactory 
As . +7 ] } A »] . | 7 

I n. U very desirabpie resu n nevertoneless veen 

attained. The time seems to have gone by when directors and 


on one another as antagonistic parties, 
Lut overbearing disregard of all 
and the other of unconquerable 
Adversity has, at least, pro- 
that both sides have learnt 


ld 


Snarenoiders | 


the one showing nothing 


their own, 
strust. 


iy 
LAs 


change for the better, 


the | t having mon interest in the well-being 
t] mpan 1] but a_ short experience of 
railway matters to ap] ute material value of this better 
tone of feeling. If, indeed, railway companies are to get 
ifely through their financial difficulties, it will certainly not be 
done by the lavish 1 f personal recrimination such as has 
en of late too commonly employed All that is required is 
rbearance and tact, hearty co-operation, and, above 
Q 1 disposition to lieve that it is possible to advocate a 
particular course of action without being actuated by unworthy 
motives 


tee of Lloyd’s have published their annual 
It gives the casualties to 


Statistical Commit 


TH 


analvsis of wrecks and casualties for 1866. 


shipping reported from all parts of the world, distinguishing the 
nature of the accident in each case, whether from abandonment, 


or other cause, and also the 


more or less to ship or 


llision, stranding, capture, piracy, fire 


, whether total loss or simply damage 


; 


resuits 


cargo. It likewise states the loss of life reported, but in this respect 
the returns are at present most imperfect, and the committee believe 
the actual number to be greatly in excess of that given in the 
various tables. It appears tl ut duriog the twelve months the 
total casualties to vessela was 11,711, of which 4,378 were in the 
first quarter, 1,760 in the second, 2,043 in the third, and 
3,530 in the fourth, so that the disasters to shipping from January 
to March are two-and-a-half times as numerous as in the three 


months from April to June. A classification of the casualties shows 
that the total number of 11,711 reported during the year includes 98 
missing, 341 abandoned, 1,958 that had come in collision, of which, 
however, 492 escaped without material injury, and only 198 were 
sunk, 530 foundered, 3,381 stranded, of which 1,672 were got off, 36 
captured, 18 suffered from piracy, 173 from fire, 605 from bad stowage, 
1,197 leaky, 743 loss of anchors or chains, 194 (exclusively steamers) 
damaged or short of coal, 349 mutiny, 2,048 loss of 
10 waterlogged. Ont of these 11,711 
total loss of the ship and 1,946 total 
loss e total of lives reported lost is 2,644, of which 989 
occurred during the second quarter, when the general casualties were 
at their minimum, while the average of each of the other three quarters 
531, and the number was between January and 

April, when the disasters were at their maximum—an anomaly to be 
explained, perhaps, by the crowd of emigrants that take their departure 
in the spring months, and thus render any accident at that period 
to life. It is farther shown that of the casualties 

were to sailing-vessels and 1,084 to steamers, and 
were from collision, while the 


machinery 
bulwarks, &c., and 
involved 


sails, 
casualties 2,23 


’ 
! 
of cargo. Th 


was only smallest 


} 


peculiarly fatal 
7 1 


rep rted, 10,627 


that, in the latter case one-third 
collisions of salling-Vvesse Is cc mj risea o1 ly the pri portion of 15 per 
cent. of the casualties. No steamer suffered from piracy, but the 


proportion of damages to steamers by fire was about twice as great 
Instances of mutiny appear to be almost as 
as in sailing-vessels. It is from leaks, loss of 
anchors « sails, that sailing-vessels exhibit a great pre- 
ponderance of mishaps. A portion of the tables shows the geogra- 

he several casualties occurred, and the 


eailing- vessels. 
steamers 


frequent in 
r chains, or 


phical sections wherein t 
information thus conveyed is likely to become very useful when the 
returns shall extend over a series of years. The present publica- 
tion is the first embracing an entire year, the previous issue with 
which the undertaking commenced, and which made its appearance 
last October, having comprised only the first eix months of 1866. 
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REVIEWS OF BOOKS. 


MILL’S DISSERTATIONS AND DISCUSSIONS. 


One of the most remarkable facts which the historian of the 
future must take into account in estimating the forces that have 
governed progress in our age and country is, in spite of Mr. 
Buckle, the individual influence of a great man. At whatever 
department of thought we glance, we distinguish, by comparison 
with the conditions of twenty years ago, the unmistakable stamp 
of one mind. Within the period named, the experiential school of 
philosophy, which had almost disappeared from the country of 
Locke, driven out by a crude deluge of German transcendentalism, 
has been raised almost to scientific perfection, has been formulated, 
criticised, cleared of obscurities. Inductive logic, since Bacon’s 
time practically regnant in England, has vindicated as well a just 
philosophical supremacy. The great problems of social and intel- 
lectual freedom have been boldly shaped into a grand code of 
tolerance, to which even bigots are now compelled to yield at 
least a lip-worship. Among our public men and writers a broader 
view of responsibilities, class pretensions, and national claims has 
begun to prevail. Both in theoretical and practical politics the 
narrow selfishness, which aped Utilitarianism but was really its 
antithesis, has been to some extent discarded ; and now, if we 
have not quite escaped the taint of party bitterness in political dis- 
cussion, we have at all events the gratification of seeing that the 
number is ever increasing of thinkers and even statesmen, who set 
philosophy above intrigue and petty private interests. On the 
whole we are justified in the boast—though we see more promise 
as yet than performance—that this generation is less the slave of 
prejudices and formulas, more earnest, more thoughtful, more 
logical than that which immediately preceded it. It would be 
difficult to over-estimate the share in this distinct and welcome 
advance which is due to the personal influence of Mr. John Stuart 
Mill. 

Mr. Mill’s earlier appearances as an anonymous writer were of a 
very varied kind. Poetry, history, and fiction, were among the 
subjects of his keen impartial criticism. But after the publication 
of his oreat works on political economy and logic, we find that 
he limits his labours to the severer walks of study, in which he 
has become illustrious as an authority. The third volume of his 
collected essays, which lies before us, does not include any critical 
discussions such as those on Alfred de Vigny in the first volume, 
and on Michelet’s History of France in the second. Politics and 
metaphysics divide this latest republication of Mr. Mill’s periodical 
writings. Under the former head may be included the valuable 
papers “Thoughts on Parliamentary Reform,’ and “ Recent 
Writers on Reform,” which appeared during the discussions 
attendant on the appearance of Mr. Disraeli’s Bill of 1859, as also 
“A Few Words on Non-Intervention.” and “The Contest in 
America,” reprinted from Fraser's Magazine. The elaborate and 
exhaustive criticism on ‘ Austin’s Lectures on Jurisprudence ” 
occupies to some extent a neutral ground between the foregoing 
strictly political essays, and the two important contributions to 
mental science which form part of the same volume—the disserta 
tions De Bain’s Psychol ey,” and ** Grote’s Plato.” 

The governing principle of all Mr. Mill’s teaching, whether in 
politics, in social science, or in philosophy, may be fairly described 
as an enlightened and systematized individualism. If we assume, 
as is the all but universal custom with Englishmen, that any 
attempt to base society on the idea of fraternity must bs per- 
nicious, and is to be denounced as Socialist and revolutionary. we 
shall find in Mr. Mill’s system the most admirable type of modern 
development. Where the political economy of others is hard and 
narrow, his takes a broader view, and does not arrogate an irra- 
tional dominion over the higher instincts of human nature. Thus 
we find that alone, after Adam Smith, Mr. Mill has put his favourite 
science into a form not repulsive to those benevolent aspirations 
which no science can extinguish in man. In the same way he has 
softened down the harsher traits of the utilitarian philosophy, as it 
derived itself from Bentham. In politics, the dry Radicalism of 
his father, James Mill, and his school, has been vivified and 
informed with a new soul by that noble chapt rin the “ Political 
Economy” on “The Probable Futurity of the Labouring Classes,” 
by the “ Essay on Liberty,” and the “ Representative Government.” 
And those students of mental philosophy who would have rejected 
the gross materialism of Hartley and Condill ic, Can recognise in 
the refutation of Hamilton a metaphysical theory which neither 
revolts the logical sense nor the spiritual nature. It is this apt 
combination of the strictest principles of individualli with a 
generous enthusiasm for everything that is just and nvuble, which 
has gained for Mr. Mill his wide and p 
of Encland. 


bent vay over the mind 
Resting as that sway does, on th 


the most enlightened and the most ardent spirits among the younger 
generation of Englishmen, it n beyond question, be xtended 
and strengthened with mere lapse of time. How far this philosophy 


can be considered an ultimate growth, admits cf more 
can only be supplanted, however, if at all, by a system based on 
the solidarity of mankind and on theories which o ly a few thinkers 


in this coun ry regard as other than h ype less, unattainable dreams. 


Almost every page ol the volum bef r is I he 1s with an 
example of Mr. Mill’s power over opinion To him is due the 
growing interest felt by the public in Mr. Hare’s scheme of per 

* Dissertations and Discussions; Political, Philoso; al, ar torical. By 
John Stuart Mill. Vol. LII, London: Longmans. 
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sonal representation, and the growing toleration accorded to its 
discussion. This plan is clearly the very apotheosis of individualism 
in the domain of practical politics, and, as such, will never meet 
with the approval of those who regard rather the action of the 
popular will through masses than the division of the state into little 
croups of. personal interests. It is so very improbable that we can 
go so far in the way of recasting our institutions as to adopt Mr, 
Hare’s ingenious machinery, that the question is practically taken 
out of the sphere of useful debate, since we believe even Mr. Mill 
himself, in bringing it under the notice of the House of Commons, 
rather desires to assert the pri } iple than hope 3 to establish the 
actual change. A more real benefit, in our present effort to com- 
plete some satisfactory representative Reform, may be derived from 
Mr. Mill’s sensible statement of the advantages of grouping, in a 
redistribution of seats. Whatever may be the fate of the franchise 
clauses of the present (,overnment Bill, no one believes that Mr, 
Disraeli’s redistribution pl in has any chance [ fa urable acce pta- 
tion. In this point, however, the schen ' 

little better, and was open to all the objections which Mr. Mill 


eme oOo lias year Was ve ry 


ably urges against Lord John Russell’s Bill of In view of 
some probable modification of the grouping system being proposed 
by one or other party, the following rem irks on tl radical vice of 
previous propositions will be found interesting 

“Yet, if the principle of combining several boroughs was once 
admitted, what course could be more obvious than to take all the 
presen! boroughs, and all unrepresented towns of n than a certain 
amount of population (say, for example, 5,000), ving out all 
those, whether existing as boroughs or | eated, wh 
importance entitles them to one mber, or more 1 one, of their 
own, to arrange the others in groups according to geographical cor 
venience, care being taken to give to each group s thing like the 
same number of electors. No reason is apparent why 3 plan was 
not adopted, except the misplaced scruple against merging two exist- 
ing boroughs into one. If what is now a boro ecome one of 
a group, what difference can it make to the el whether they are 
bound up with existing, or only with newly-enfranchised co-electors ? 
What could be more absurd than that Calne and Chippenham, both 
nomination boroughs, and actually cor , 8 1 (as in Lord 
John Russell’s scheme) subsist as a sort of with each 
separate system of planets; or that Amesbury and | s| ld be 
recalled from Schedule A to furnish a supplementary constituency t 
the little borough of Wilton, instead of adding it to the adjacent city 
of Salisbury ? The proper aggregate nun 3 for smal 
towns being first, after due « idera 7 t ill places 
such size as to be politically entitled designat f towns 
be admitted to share init. The greater the nur r of places inclu 
in each district, the better prospect of able « . Thel 
influences of families and corporations ¥. 1 the more chance 
of neutralizing one another; and v the aid i yent measure 
against all forms of corruption, there would be some prospect that the 
choice of representatives might y public rathe 
than on private grounds.” 

The papers in this volume, whic! nally appeared in F% 
Magazne, were so widely read in their origit m, that we need 
hardly do more than point to the fact of their republication. In 
‘* Recent Writers on Reform” a criticism on the theories of Mr. 
Austin, Mr. Hare, and Professor Lorimer—was developed that 
philosophical bias in favour of plural voting which was outlined in 
the “ Representative Government,” but to which, perhaps, expe- 
rience in practical legislation has si weakened Mr. Mill’s attach 
ment. A more important production in every sense was the 
eloquent and keen-sighted exami of the An in contest. 
This, more than anything else that was published on either side of 
the Atlantic, set clearly before the educated mind of England the 


real issues involved in the Civil War. Weare wise after the event; 
but even had facts disproved Mr. Mill’s forecast, we should still 
admire the generous sympathies which prompt such a passage as 
this : 

** For these reasons I cannot join with those w! 
I cannot wish that this war should not have been « 
North, or that, being engaged in, it should be te 


ycry ‘ Peace, peace. 
ed in bv the 


1d on any COD- 


ditions but such as would retain the whole of the territories as free 
soil. Iam not blind to the possibility that it m require a long wal 
to lower the arrogance and tame the as essi ition of the siave- 

vyners, to ti point of either 1 irning to { . or consenting 
to remain ou tit with the pre 1 n I y in a food ¢ 
is I re f evil w! V is an ugly 
thing, but not the ugliest of thir decayed and degraded state 
of moral and patriotic feeling w I 3 nobni 1 war, » 
worse. When a people are u er uma nents for nril 
cannon or rusting bay< ] selfish pul 
poses of a master, such war degt 1 pe é 
other human beings against tyrannical injustice iv to give V y 
to their own idea of right and good wi! is | vn war, carrie@ 
on for an honest purpose by their e choice f means Ol 
their regeneration. \ man who has nothing w e is wi 

geht for, nothing which he cares 1 about than does about 41 
pers nal safe ty, is an erabie crea who |] no chance Ol bei 5 
free, unless made and ker by xe? f bett men than 
himself. As long as justice and injustice | t terminated 
ever renewing fight for asce lance f irs mankind, juman 
beings must be willing, when n¢ ; bat for the one againbe! 
tl » other. 1 am far from sa on the part 
of the Northern Americans, is w! f this exalt sharacte that 
it has arrived at the stage of being altogether a war f justice, a wa 
of principle But there was from the beginning, now is, a large 
infusion of that element in i this i g, will inore =, 
and, if the wa ts, will in the « predominate. Should that me 
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not only will the greatest enormity which still exists among 
mankind as an receive far earlier its cowp de grace than 


there has ever, until now, appeared any probability of; but in effect- 


nOmMmeA 
come, 


institution 


ing this the Free States will have raised themselves to that elevated 
position in the scale of morality and dignity which is derived from 
great sacrifices consciously made in a virtuous cause, and the sense of 
an inestimab! nefit to all future ages, brought about by their own 
vol wry eff 

[In tl brilliant appreci ition of the great cause which was the 
obiect of the American contest, the individualism of Mr. Mill's 


philosophy slips somewhat out of sight ; and it seems no less over- 
ystered in the “ Exposition of the Theory of Non-Intervention. 
| 


The common Radical creed would scarcely admit of the large excep- 


tion which Mr. M 1ys down as necessary to the proper working 
of what may bi lled Cobdenism. Though the prospect opened up 
in this pa lluring, fear that it is, for the present at least, 
u al 
“ Bot the c f a people struggling against a foreign yoke, or 
ral yranny eld by foreign arms, illustrates the reasons 
int in an opposite way; for in this case the reasons 
themselves d exist. A people the most attached to freedom, the 
most capable lefending and of making a good use of free institu- 
tions, may be unable to contend successfully for them against the 
military str h of another nation much more powerful. To assist a 
people tl low I ) disturb the balance of forces on which 
the permanent 1 » of freedom in a country depends, but to 
hat | ! already unfairly and violently dis- 
bed. TI! ntervention, to be a legitimate principle 
ality, must be ‘epted by all governments. The despots must 
nsent to be nod t as well as the free States. Unless they do, 
the professior t by free countries comes but to this miserable issue, 
that the wrong may help the wrong, but the right must not help 
the righ Int n to enforce non-intervention is always rightful, 
always moral, if not always prudent. Though it be a mistake to 
eedom tk le ¥ not vaiue the boon, it cannot but be right 
nsist that i y do value it, they shall not be hindered from the 
pursuit of it | eign coercion. It might not have been right for 
f n ti que stion of pruder ce) to have taken 
t wit! I 3 nol truggle against Austria; although the 
Austr nment i I ry was in some sense a foreign yoke. 
But whe é irians having shown themselves likely to prevail 
this stru +» the Russian despot interposed, and j ining his force 
that of A vered back the Hungarians, bound hand and 
loot, to their « perated oppressors, it would have been an honour- 
ible and virtuou t on the part of England to have declared that 
this should not 1d that if Russia gave assistance to the wrong 
side, England laid the right. It might not have been consistent 
with the regard which every nation is bound to pay to its own safety, 
for England to have taken up this position single-handed. But England 
and France together could have done it; and if they had, the Russian 
armed intervention would ne have taken place, or would have been 
disastrous to Russia alo while all that those Powers gained by not 


doing it, was that they had to fight Russia five years afterwards, under 


more difficult rcumstances, and without H ingary for an ally. The 
first nation w}) being powertul enough to make its voice effectual, 
has the apir 1 courage to say that not a gun shall be fired in 
Europe by the diers of one Power against the revolted subjects of 
another, will be the idol of the friends of freedom throughout Europe. 
That declarati alone will insure the almost immediate emancipation 
{ every pe which desires liberty sufficiently to be capable of 
maintaining it nd the nation which gives the word will soon find 
itself at the he lof an alliance of free peoples, So strong as to defy 
the efforts of ar y numb if confederated despots to bring it down. 
rhe prize is t lorious not to be snatched sooner or later by some 


. _ . . . * . 
ree country ; and the time may not be distant when England, if she 


heroic part because of its heroism, will be compelled 
to take it from consideration for her own safety.’’ 


does not take this 


We might pause with pleasure over Mr. Mill’s “Criticism of 
Austin’s Jurisprudence,” in which the utilitarian theory of positive 
law is formulated. We might examine the two companion essays 
on “ Bain’s Psychology” and Grote’s “ Plato,” which, like the 
famous criticisms on Coleridge and Bentham, correct and supple- 
ment each other ; and, with the “ Examination of Hamilton’s Phi- 
losophy,” complete Mr. Mill’s metaphysical system. But we have 

a : enough, and quote l enough, to show that this volume is one 
Which will eminently repay the task of perusal—that it is in no 
way inferior to any of Mr. Mill’s previously published works. May 
we here call the attention of the authorand publisher to an omission 
Which seriously detracts from the value of Mr. Mill’s works as at 
present printed / We mean the absence of an index. In the case 
of books which are so constantly required for reference as well as 
study, this i let us hope, that will be remedied 


> ) + 
ure edition 


I ofant 
LC1CCy one, 


THE BOYLE LECTURES FOR 1866.* 

[x the work before us Professor Plumptre has shown himself no 
rdinary master of theological dialectics. He has given us an able 
vindication of the teaching and mission of the Redeemer, though 
neither original in its design nor novel in its arguments. It is 
‘Urlous and instructive to note how infidelity and Christianity have 
tach of them changed from time to time their respective grounds of 
attack and defence. The sceptics of old did not dare to deny the 
act of the miracles attributed to the founder of Christianity, but 
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they tried to get rid of their force as an evidence of the divine 
mission of Christ by assigning them to the authorship of the Devil. 
The sceptics of our days take other grounds: some of them deny 
that miracles are ever wrought by any being, human or divine, 
simply because, as they gratuitously assume, a miracle is an impos- 
sibility, from the very nature of things, as well as a contradiction 
to the human laws and order of the universe. Others, again, deny 
the possibility of ever proving a miracle, because human experience 
attests the fallibility of human evidence, and miraculous agency is 
not attested by human experience. The unbelievers of another 
school have directed their attacks upon the divine records, and 
more especially upon that record in particular which tells of the 
earthly career of the Saviour, and have endeavoured to show the 
former to be a forgery, and the latter to be a myth. 

On the other hand, the defenders and apologists of Christianity 
have at times sought to hazard the evidence of Christianity on single 
points of its history or doctrine, preferring to defeat the enemy by 
single combat rather than by a general engagement. Attempts 
have been made, with various degrees of success, to prove the truth 
of Christianity by the single consideration of its pure morality, of 
its adaptation to man’s moral wants and weaknesses, of the circum- 
stances of St. Paul’s conversion, of the evidences of Christ’s 
Resurrection, of the Christian miracles, of prophecy, of the exist- 
ence and spread of Christianity. To some extent the particular 
attitude of defence assumed by the defenders of Christianity has 
been determined by the attitude of attack assumed by its assail- 
ants. The critical age of scepticism, W hich uught LO destroy the 
validity and trustworthiness of the divine record of inspiration, 
naturally called forth a critical vindication of the genuineness and 
authenticity of that inspired oracle of Christianity. On the other 
hand, the metaphysical age that seeks to destroy all argument from 
miracles in favour of Christianity, by postulating the impossibility 
of the miracle as a fact, or the impossibility of its proof, as an 
evidence, can only be encountered upon its own ground by showing 
the possibility, both of the miracle itself, and of the ground of 
evidence by which it may be established. 

This able work of Mr. Plumptre’s takes in most of the ground 
covered by the ancient and modern apologists and defenders of the 
Christian faith, and gives a fair and candid summary of the leading 
and most ‘characteristic points in the old and new forms-of in- 
fidelity. 

Our author has kept his d wine for the last portion of his 
entertainment, for it is in his valuable Appendices that we come 
upon the most precious fruits of his labours, In his sequel we 
have an able and clear statement and of some of the 
gravest questions that have agitated the religious world since the 
Reformation. The titles of these Appendices are sufficient to mark 
their importance, and among them the following may be enume- 
rated :—“ Attempts at Union since the Reformation,” “ The 
Recent Lives of Jesus,” “ The Apocryphal Gospels,” “ The 
Influence of Apollinarianism on Modern Theology,” and “ The 
Personality of Evil.” 

“Christ and Christendom” is a most appropriate title given 
to these Boyle Lectures for the year 1866, treating as they do of 
the life, manner, miracles, teaching, work, and resurrection of 
Christ, and also of the conflicting views held by the various 
Churches into which Christendom now is unhappily divided. The 


discussion 


object of the lecturer has been to defend the fundamental 
truths of Christianity, which are common to all professing 


Christians, against the common assaults of modern infidelity. It 
is thus Professor Plumptre speaks of his “ choice of a subject,” 
and ‘*‘the conditions ” under which these lectures were delivered. 


‘‘The choice of a subject to which I have thus been led falls in, 
almost more completely than any other at the present time could do, 
with the conditions prescribed by the founderof this Lecture. He, 
too, was impressed with the feeling that the points on which Chris- 
tians differ one from another are of small moment as compared with 
the faith in which they all agree, and directed all who might be 
appointed as lecturers to pass over those, and to confine themselves 
to the defence of these. He lived at a time when practically that 
defence was more difficult than it is now, because the warfare was 
carried on not with the weapons of historical and critical inquiry, 
which scholars and thinkers can wield as on equa! ground, according 
to their skill, but with ridicule and persiflage, which often (as Batler 
complained a little later) drove back the apologist within the barriers 
of a protesting silence, and when the attack was acc rdingly far more 
ontrageous—more utterly wanting in all reverence for the character of 
Christ, and all appreciation of the history of Christendom. And that 
founder, we must remember, was himself not ignorant of the evil 
against which he called on those who followed him to wage war. It 
was by his own experience of the evil that he had learned to sym- 
pathize with and help those who were suffering from it. Inastriking 
passage, which one among the most illustrious of my predecessors has 
made familiar to many readers, he records how at one period of his 
life there fell upon him a horror of great darkness, ‘ strange and 
hideous thoughts,’ ‘a deep, raving melancholy,’ ‘ distracting doubts of 
some of the fundamentals of Christianity,’ ‘impious suggestions,’ 
‘tedious perplexity.’ Out of this wretchedness he was delivered. In 
the very act which the Church of Christ has received as the pledge, 
witness, means of communion with His human life, and through it 
with the divine nature which is inseparable from it, there came back 
upon him the ‘withdrawn sense of God’s favour.’ We need not 
wonder that such an experience should have influenced for good of 
the highest kind the whole tenor of his after life. The school of merely 
forensic apologists, holding a brief for Christianity, who have never 
known that conflict with donbt, may be acute, triumphant, defiant, 
meeting scorn with scorn and railing with railing; but those who, 
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like Boyle and Butler, have felt the misery of losing, and the joy of 
regaining, their faith in Christ and God—those who have followed 
their Master in ‘ being led up by the S;,irit into the wilderness to be 
tempted of the devil,’—will, like Him, have learned to ‘ have compas- 
sion on the ignorant and them that are out of the way,’ for that ‘ they 
themselves also are compassed with infirmity.’ Any other temper 
than that of sympathy and pity, evil as it is everywhere, would in 
one who occupies this place be simply monstrous.” 


It is not among the lesser merits of Professor Plumptre as a con- 
troversialist that we place his honesty and candour in dealing 
with all those who differ, however widely, from his own views. 
Like the great founder of these lectures, he unites a holy horror 
of infidelfty with a charitable tenderness towards those who are 
its victims, and the venom and gall of bitterness that too often 
mingles with religious controversy, are here conspicuous by their 
absence. In maintaining the divine truths of the Gospel our 
author has ever before his eyes that charity which is its divinest 
attribute. Where others rail, he reasons; where others denounce, 
he deplores. 

This kindly and yet uncompromising sympathy with the honest 
doubts and difficulties of others is everywhere manifested, and 
more especially in the treatment of Renan, Comte, and of the 
gifted author of “ Ecce Homo.” In such fashion does the lecturer 
handle his keen-pointed logic while cutting his way through the 
closest sophistry, that his weapon, like the spear of Achilles, com- 
bines the power of healing with that of wounding. Untrammelled 
by the traditions of any theological school, and unwarped by the 
narrow prejudices of any party, he has identified himself with the 
true progress of a progressive age, and with an honest catholicity 
of spirit he has widened the horizon of religious speculation with 
the widening of an epi ch whose discoveries have thrown light on 
every region of nature, from its smallest organism to the distant 
worlds that illumine the infinitudes of space. Science as well as 
literature are here shown to be ancillary to the evidence of faith 
which comes with a mission from an intelligent Author of Nature. 
Following Bishop Butler’s method, though not altogether surveying 
thesame field of inquiry, many of the arguments here brought forward 
are drawn from analogy. They are always stated with clearness, 
and applied with that aptness and eloquence for which our author 
is eminently distinguished. Here is a brief specimen of his powers 
of analogical reasoning : 


* The will of one man affects the mater‘al universe, not only asthe 
volition of an animal may affect it, but to an almost ir calculable ex- 
tent. lt may change the face of ture, turn a wilderness t 
garden or a garden into a wilder , coutrol the lightnin lify 
climate, tame brute beasts, preserve or extinguish sp rait 
the pestilence, pro! ng life or has‘en death, affect the destinies of 
men for centuries. True it is t t man does these thines ast 
*‘ minister et interpres nature.’ He submits that he may command, 
Patiently he explores the laws of nature, and, having learnt t] em, 
works under their guidance, and ) exercises a combining and con 
structive power, which is at lesst an approximation to a creative 
energy. But if so, if man be thu n au'hor and originator of effects, 
the starting-point, within limits, of a breach of continuity in the 
normal succession of phenomena ay we 1 re n upwards fron 
the lower to the higher, and claim that power in a yet higber form 
for the Supreme Intellect and Will? Is it not in strict har v W 
the analogy of experience to suppose it possible tha 1@ man ¢ 
may so transcend his fellows in what | nes bim nearer to t visdom 
and the goodness of God, as to ceive from Him so) portion of 


His power also! P 


While awarding to Professor Plumptre’s Boyle Lectures the 
highest praise of being, to our mind, one of the most valuable and 
unanswerable defences of Christianity that have lately appeared, 
we cannot close our eyes to its blemishes and shortcomings. In too 
many passages we trace a hasty hand, though it is always the hand 
of a master ; and, in some cases, we fear, Mr. Plumptre has scarcely 
made the most of his data, and, in others, he seems to have taken 
up in haste, a mischievous and erroneous line of argument. 

In noticing the natural out-growths of Christianity, Mr. Plumptre 
traces to the Divine Founder of the Christian religion “ the starting 
point of all hospitals.” We must regret that he has not gone 
deeper into the question of the benevolent fruits that Christianity 
has brought forth for the temporal benefit of the human race. In 
this we find a feitile source of inquiry. Hospitals and infirmaries 
for the sick and poor were unknown to the refined but selfish 
civilization of Greece and Rome. Christianity alone, among the 
religions of the earth, has taken the poor man’s wants under its 
provident care, and Christianity alone has taught us to follow the 
example of the Rede mer, in teaching the ignorant, in healing 
the sick, in clothing the naked, in feeding the hungry, in giving 
freedom to the captive. And what has been the result of even this 
partial teaching of Christian men and this partial following of our 
Divine exemplar? Serfdom and slavery have been annihilated by 
the Christianity of Europe, the maintenance and care of the poor 
has become a part of the laws of our civil society ; institutions have 
arisen to heal the diseases and to alleviate the sufferings of that 
large class that Paganism, in its best of forms, regarded with the 
most passive indifference. Let the world then judge of Christianity 
by its fruits, and the justice of the world must . 
work’s sake. 

We must notice a very able lecture on the Miracles of Christ, 
though weakened by considerable drawbacks in respect to ter- 
minology. On a question of such vital importance as that of the 

’ 


bless it for its 


miracles our terminology can scarcely be too precise. The Duke of 
Argyle, in his excellent treatise on the “‘ Reign of ] v.” has given 
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up the ordinary and as we can conceive mischievous distinction 
of the natural and the supernatural, and maintains, apparently on 
the most exclusive grounds, that all exercises of divine powers, 


whether ordinary or extraordinary, are under the government of 


divine laws. Thus miracles, which Professor Plumptre regards ag 
“marvellous and supernatural in their character,” with the Duke 
of Argyle are but “ the expressions of a higher law working out its 
own ends among the lower and ordinary sequences of life and 
history.” Now, there is a twofold benefit in adopting this latter 
view. In the first place, it postulates not only an harmony, but 
even an alliance, between the ascertained and the unascertained 
order of nature as subject in common to a common Author of 
Nature ; and in the next place, it cuts the ground from under those 
who deny the possibility of miracles, because miracles are com- 
monly understood to be “suspension of natural laws,” or “ viola- 
tions of the uniform order of nature.” 

If we admit, as we are bound to admit, that the ordinary course 
of nature is of divine appointment, and if we regard miracles 
“violations” of His ordinary course of nature, we place the 
** supernatural ” in contradiction to the “ natural” course of God’s 
rule in the universe. Again, until by complete induction, we have 
arrived at a knowledge of al/ the laws and conditions of nature, we 
are not in a position to say how far any event is beyond or al 
such laws and such conditions, or is a “ violation” or ‘ 
of such laws. We know something 
what of the wnascertained laws of nature? An event may happen 
not in keeping with the former, and yet perfectly compatible with 
the latter. Instead of the term “supernatural,” here used by Mr, 
Plumptre and others, we would substitute “ superhuman” as the 
distinctive attribute most appropriate to miracles, and in this ca 
we only follow our Redeemer’s estimate of his own works, for He 
appeals to His miracles in these memorable terms, “‘ as works which 
none other man did.” 

After all abatements are made, we must admit that Profe 
Plumptre has added considerably to his fame by this his last wor 


‘ suspension ’ 
of the laws ascertained ; but 


which will be the more tre ired tli ; ri it 1 know! nd 
examined. 
A MANUAL OF MYTHOLOGY. 
Ir has been well said that the religion of a nation is the 
a nation. The truth of this principle is more applicable to th 
Greeks and Romans than to any other of the nations of antiquity, 


the Jews only excepted ; and for a proof of this we have only to 
notice the leaven of mythology that pervades the whole body of 
Greek and Roman poetry, that branch of literature, be it observed, 
that in particular reflects the soul of a nation, To such a degr 

is the ancient classical poetry of Greece and Rome interpenetrated 
with the legends of gods and goddesses that it has come to be 
maintained by some of the highest authorities that the early classical 
poets were the very creators of classical mythology. To Homer, 
especially, was assigned the honour of having invented the Greek 


mythology for the embellishment or the machinery of his wonderful 
poetry. According to Varro, there were three kinds of cl 
theology. 1. The mythical or fabulous, which belonged 1 
poets ; 2. the civil or political, whi h was founded on the 1 yt! 
and belonged to the magistrat 3. the phy il or natural, wi 
belonged to the philosopher. The most distinguished 
modern scholars have assumed with Var vho only followed 


Plato) that mythology was but the first outpouring of a nation’s 
poetical fancy - and therefore it is to the im iwwihative faculties we 
must look if we are to discover any k y toopen its many mysteries, 
and to unlock its most intricate marvels. Professor Max Muller, 
of Oxford, and the author of the charming volume before us, have 
trodden the same path of comparative mythology, and it appeals 
with the happiest results. 

The principles upon which Mr. Cox has so beautifully, and, we 
may add, so ingeniously and modestly, explained the ancient 
myths are thus set forth in his own words : 


“ Thus, then, you see that mythology, as we call it now, is simply 
a collection of the sayings by which men once upon a time desc! ved 
whatever they saw and heard in the countries where they lived. This 
key, which has unlocked almost all the secrets of mythology, was 
placed in our hands by Professor Max Miiller, who has done more than 
all other writers to bring out the exquisite and touching poetry ©! at 
underlies these ancient legends. He has shown us that in this their 
first shape, these sayings were all perfectly natural, and marvellous!) 
beautiful and true. We see the lovely evening twilight die out betore 
the coming night; but when they saw this, they said that the beau- 
tifal Eurydike (Eurydice) had been stung by the serpent of darkness 
and that Orpbeus was gone to fetch her back from the land o 
dead. Wesee the light which had vanished in the west reappear |" 
the east; but they said that Eurydike was now returning to the 
earth. And as this tender light is seen no more when the sum him 
self is risen, they said that Orpheus had turned round too soon ‘0 
look at her, and so was parted from the wife whom he loved 80 
dearly. . 

‘ And as it is with this sad and beautiful tale, so it is with all 
those which may seem to you coarse or dull or ugly. They mere “~ 
tter 


f +ha 


only because the real meaning of the names has been half forg: 
or wholly lost. dipus and Perseus, we are told, killed their pare! = 
but it is only because the sun was said to kill the darkness from W on 
it seems to spring. 


So again, it was said that the sun was unite in 
the evening to the light from which he rose in the morning: 0%"? 


n 
t 


IQ 


A Manual of Myth By Rey. G. W. Cox, London: Longman’ 
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the later story it was said that Cipidus became the husband of his 
ther Iocasté (Jocasta), and a terrible history was built up on this 


9 
tion. 


Ne xt to the origin of Paganism, which is so well traced here to 
e poetic il personific ation of the obje cts and phenomena of nature 
as they appeared to the unreasoning imagination of a highly 
tical race, we must note the universal extent to which Mr. 
x. following Professor Miiller, carries this principle into com- 


parative mythology, and shows not only its application as a 
principle to the mythology of the Greeks, Romans, Hindoos, 
(termans, Celts, and Norsemen, but the substantial identity of 


heir various myths, which are but other forms of the same inter- 
pretations of nature. It is in no idle and exaggerated terms Professor 
Miiller declares, “I had no doubt that we were working in the 
right direction, and from me several pillars and arches that had 
heen laid open by various diggers, I felt convinced that in ec: mpa- 
rative mythology we had discovered a real crypt, underlying and 


pporting the temples and statues of the ancient Gods of the 


Arvian world ! ” 
For the comparative mythology which unlocks the ancient 
ths, Mr. Cox has found a key in comparative philology. This 


was to be expected from the very striking similarity that “pervade 8 
primitive roots of the Indo-Germanic languages. It is nota 
ttle singular that our earliest achievements in the mastery of 
es have been applied to the illustration of national history, 

t is now, at a comparatively late stage, that we have begun 

rn upon mythology the illumination those manifold lights 
omparison of different languages can alone supply, not- 
tanding that the mythology of a nation is more ostensibly 

l up with its language than its history can be. We will give 
single instance of the manner in which our author brings com- 
ve mythology and comparative philosophy to bear upon his 
pl nations of the old classical legends. Now, few m yths prese nt 
re irresistible surface to the solvent of a myth-interpreter than 


wild le re nd of Cacus, the three- he; ided son ol Vul ‘an, whost le 
ttle Hercule 3, and, to avoid detection, dragged them 
vard se tile cave. As the myth deduced, Cacus was dis- 


land though he defended himself by vomiting fire upon 


1y, he was slain by th erring weapon of Hercules, who 
I ed his stolen property from the cay I in the following 
1 that Mr. Cox interp { the leg l explai th me 
if hero 
‘ What then is Cacu 
‘Ags the three-headed monster, he answers rac ly t the Greek 
Geryon and Kerberos (Cerberus), the Indian S’arvara. As stealing 
the cows of Hercules, he is Vritra, who shuts up the rain in the 
inder cloud, and who is pieced by the lance of Indra. He is again 
seen in the Panis who steal the cows of Indra. The flames which 
he sends forth ,from his cave are the lightnings which precede that 
downpour of the rain which is signified by the recovery of the cows 
from Cacus. 
** What is the origin of the name Cacus ? 
**By some it has been connected with the Greek word xa , bad 
But the length of the first syllable is against this notion Other 
rms of the name are Kakias and Ceeculus, who, in the mythology 
Preeneste, a town near Rome, was a go! Vulcan, and al a 
ime-vyomuting robber. Now Aristotle 8 pt aks of a wind called K kias 
ias) which has the power of att ing ( gs, and cites the 
verb that men draw mischiefs towards themselves as Kaikias 
.ws the clouds But the clouds are ever ywhere the cattle or cows 
Indra, Helios, P cobus, and Hera hence the proverb would 
me a tale which would h »its germ in the phrase ‘ Cacculus is 
tealing = cows of Ber aaa? he comb which follows is that 
gle "Indra with Vritra, which ends with the victory of the 
rs of i ght.”’ 


Though ingenious in the extreme, we think that Mr. Cox’s expla- 
ition of the myth is one of his weakest, and that it scarcely accounts 
for all the circumstances of the case stated by the poet Virgil 
n his narrative of Cacus of Mount Avertine. If we may hazard 
mjecture, we should consider the whole story as merely sym- 
gion into It aly 


lical of the forcible intrusion of the Pel: Sg ian rel 


as 


by means of the Heraclidze, who overthrew the ol ' ( Yeltic religion, 
rsonified by Cacus, whose cannibal priests, like the Mexicans, 
burned a portion of their victims and devoured the rest. From 


Vir oe s dese ription of the den of Cacus, it seems clear that a por- 

tion of the victim was consumed 7 fire, and the floor, drenched 
th blood, points to the slaughter of the victim on the spot. The 

reat type of the legend is to be found in the blind Cyclops 

lyphemus and his dark den, and the term Cacus is probably only 
rruption of Cacas (the dark or blind monster), and not as Mr. 

Vox takes it, as a kindred form of Kaikias, a wind mentioned by 

Ari totle ; which, to s Ly the least, seems far fetched and but 
torced application in this case. 

[he Norse Mythology (which includes the S 
\ttractive feature in the work. The Saxon Friga, or 
‘reya, corresponded to the Greek Hera and the Roman Juno. She 
 Tepresented as the wife and queen of the supreme father of gods 


very 
d 


axon) forms a very 


goddess 


maryp, Jupiter, the Saxon Alfadir, father of all). In her 
hy ‘ee the deification of the female principle of nature. Juno, or 
ga, Was to women what Jupiter, or Odin, was to men. She not 


aly pl ‘otected the female sex in general, but she accompained by 

rdian power every individual woman through life, from the 
ent of her birth to the day of her death. Among other 
powers, was attributed to her that of making woman fruitful. With 


¢ facts before us, we are not at all surpised to find that, as in 
was the very last 





Le 


nt Greece and Rome the worship of Juno 
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to linger in existence on the downfall of paganism, and was rapidly 
supplanted by the worship of the Virgin Mary in Roman Catholic 
countries, so among the Anglo-Saxons we find the worship of 
Friga in existence more than five centuries after the introduction of 
Christianity into the country. According to Keysler (Antiq. 
Sept.), the following edict was issued by the Saxon King Edgar in 
the middle of the tenth century. The original edict, we may 
observe, is extant in a Saxon manuscript in the library of Corpus 
Christi, Cambridge, and is a very curious and significant comment 
on the superstitions of an age which was remarkable for its 
profession of Christianity :- 


* We instruct all and singular the ministers of the Christian religion, 
that they discourage with all diligence and to the uttermost of their 
power all fanciful modes of adoration, necromancy, divinations, incan- 
tations, and divine worship of men; also the w of the 
Goddess Friga in woods, and the worship of the alder and other trees, 
and of stones.” 


Many of Mr. Cox’s etymologies seem hazardous and superficial: 
Acheron, the infernal river, is evidently connected in his mind 
with the root of the Latin aqua, and is said “ to mean only wate 
So non-significant a derivation is scarcely in keeping with the very 
significant terms by which the other infernal rivers are marked ; 
as Styx, the hated river; Phlegethon, the flood of fire ; Cocytus, 
the stream of groans; and Lethe, the lake of oblivion. On the 
other hand, by interpreting Acheron as the river of anguish, we 
gain that significance for the word which the analogy of the names 
of the other rivers here demands, and at the same time we are but 
following the findings of comparative philology in connecting the 
root of the word with the Greek axo¢ (sharp pain), the German ach, 
Hebrew ock, and English ach In corroboration, we may observe 
that the root ac, in words of Indo-Germanic origin, gives the form 
of sharpness (literal or metaphorical), as in the words acves (sharp- 
ness of sight, or sharp edge of battle), acutus (sharp), needle), 
aixun (point of a spear), dcav@a (a thorn), &c. There is a singular 
omission in Mr. Cox’s account of the legend of Deucalion, though 
we find some compensation for this inadvertence in the following 
illustration : The Macuri Indians of South America relate, it is 
said, that the last man who survived the flood repeopled the earth 
by changing stones into men. And according to the Tamanahs of 
Orinoko, it was a pair of human alate who cast behind them the 
fruit of a certain palm, and out of the kernels sprang men and 
women.” We are inclined to think, with Grote and other com- 
petent judges, that here we find one of the many cases in Greek 
mythology where the attempt to explain the meaning or the deri- 
vation of a word resulted in the creation of a myth to account for 
the word in question. In Greek, the word expressive of “ people” 
\adc) and “ stone” (Adac) were almost identical, and hence we 
have the groundwork of the myth, a construction here completely 
ignored by Mr. Cox 

Our author informs 
another name for the Sun. 
time, and for 


as rsh ip 


acus 


us that Phoebus Apollo was only at first 
This is a grave error; forin Homer's 
some centuries afterwards, Apollo and the Sun-god 
Helios) were perfectly d res divinities. The Apollo of the older 
mythology was the god destruction, prophecy, and music, and 
not the god of the Sun. Mi. ller regards ” as a purely spiritual 
livinity, and far above all the other gods of ’ Olympus. No other 
deity so deeply influenced the Grecian character ; and in no other 
was reflected the highest side of the Grecian mind, to so great an 
extent, as it was in Apollo—a fact that is strong evidence in favour 
of his sensuistic rather than of his sensuous attributes. A counter- 
part of the Trojan Helen is here found in the Sanscrit Sarama ; and 
both legends are interpreted “a repetition of the daily siege of 
the last by the solar powers that every evening are 


robbed of their 
highest treasures in the West’’—an interpretation which certainly 
displays no ordinary amount of imagination on the part of its 
author. We think Mr. Cox might have found parallels to the story 
of Troy much nearer home than on the banks of the Ganges. The 
legends of the Celtic Tintagel are surely versions of the same 
divine tale, that has travelled from landto land. Guinevere is the 
British Helen, and Launcelot the British Paris; the divine 
Scamander becomes the British Camel, and the promontories, 
Carnbeck and Pentire, represent Sygeium and Rheeteum. Taken 
as a whole, no two stories could be more alike. It is seldom that 
history ever repeats itself, but with mythology repetition is of its 
very nature and character. We part from Mr. Cox’s delightful 
book as from a pleasant friend, from whom we have learned much 
and enjoyed much. It is a work of profound learning and elegant 
scholarship; and its results are of the highest importance, as, 
to use the author’s own words, they tend “to show that the 
ancestors of Englishmen and Germans, of Norwegians and Italians, 
and Greeks, all had the same thoughts, hopes, and fears—what we 
feel now—and that, on the whole, these thoughts were very beautiful 
and true.” 


YD CORNERS IN OLD FRANCE.* 


By “ Nooks and Corners in Old France” might be very reason- 
ably understood the narrative of a visit to such obscure places as 
might have even escaped the observation of that eminent explorer 
Murray, and of which, therefore, the British public would be 
wholly ignorant. This hope, however suggested by the titles of 
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the volumes before us, their author, the Reverend George 
* Nooks and Corners in Old France. By the Rev. George Musgrave, M.A. 


Iwo vols, London: Hurst & Blackett 
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Musgrave, by no means realizes. In an age in which travelling is 
made as much a portion of a man’s education as grammar and 
writing—an age that boasts its tourists’ tickets and its special con 
veyances, its summer excursions and its Mr. Cook, it would take 
something more than the two bulky volumes in which Mr. 
Musgrave enshrines his recollections to convince us that Calais, 
Paris, Versailles, Maintenon, Le Mans, and Saumur are nooks 
or even corners in that well-known empire called France. And it 
is not easy to conjecture what could have caused Mr. Musgrave to 
have considered them as such either. Though our author's obser 
vation has been shrewd it has not been extensive ; the reader who 
turns to him for information will close his work with very littl 
acquisition of knowledge. Minute enough in his details, he is 
generally uninteresting ; not so much from any remission of 
diligence as from an error of judgment. Mr. Musgrave, in short, 
neither adheres to his promise nor his province. Who, for instance, 
in a book bearing a title so suggestive of quaint spots pregnant 
with dusty memories, of towns in themselves embodied histories 
of ancient castles and mouldering churches hallowed by nobl 
traditions which keep their names green as the ivy or the mos 
that darkens them—who in such a book would expect to find an 
elaborate account of Salpetriére and Bicctre asylums, or a chapter 
devoted to the advantages of horseflesh an article of diet? Not 
but that such topics are highly interesting in their way; but 
should they be allowed to enter into the composition of such a 
work as “ Nooks and Corners”? We take it that madness and 
hippophagy belong to physiology and not to archzeology ; and 
hold that the title of Mr. Musgrave’s volumes are more su 

of the latter science than the former. 

Mr. Musgrave, like Sterne, begins th Calais. Here we are 
invited to a survey of the town. We are shown the lighthouse, th« 
schools, the streets, a ; finally introduced in the Museum, where 
the chair in which J. J. Rousseau is reported to have sat prov kes 
from Mr. Mus one an expression of hearty contempt for the auth 
of “La Nouvelle se,” An exact catalogue of the pictures in 
this building supplies 8 the place of such anecdotical gossip as could 
alone have made the visit agreeable. After being treated to a 
lengthy analysis of a French vaudeville, we are transported to 
Paris, another nook, where Mr. Musgrave remains for six chapters. 
In this unfreguented nook or corner of old France, Mr. Mu crave 
diligently prosecutes the most interesting inquiries. We are 
irresistibly reminded of Pickwick and the cabman. These inquiris s 
result in such bits of information as that “‘ M. Haussmann. P: 
of the Seine (and exercising tenfold of the power vested 
Lord Mayor in every quarter of the capital and its arrond 


1 


issements 
considers himself in the light of a public benefactor to whom his 
fellow-citizens can hardly be adequate ly grateful, on view of | 
destructiveness 5” that “* The Rue de la F ayette is a nobl 
to the great starting-place” (7.¢, the Great Northern Railway 
station that “during the cholera season of Paris in 1831-2 there 
were 21,670 deaths,” and so forth Are not the Parisian 
spondents of our daily press telling us all this, and a good deal 
more, every day of our lives? Were a Frenchman to publish a 
* Nooks and Corners in Old England,” and of the forty odd 
chapters of which his work may be composed, devote at |: st thre 
to an elaborate account of Newgate or the Lambeth Workhouse. of 
Drury Lane Theatre, or the British Museum 


e appr acon 


Hpec iLaum AacmMIssl Trisum teneatis, ami 


We think so. What, then, must be said of a traveller wl 
‘remote inquiries,’ whose “archeological explorations” extend 
but a little beyond a visit to the Conciergerie of Paris, and who 
contents himself with a description of some remarkable handwriting 
in a cell, of Marie Antoinette’s last letter, and how that letter was 
written ? Need London have been left, the perils of the Channel 
encountered, for this? Mr. Musgrave seems partial to horseflesh. 
He declares that the prejudice against it is baseless, He protests 
that he has eaten it with intense relish, and that the soup furni shed 
by the meat was of a deliciousness not easily to be forgotten. He 
gives us several pages of a dispute amongst certain French sages 
upon the subject of horseflesh as an article of consumption. In 
order that there might be no doubt as to their sincerity, these sages 
sat themselves down to a banquet of horseflesh, of which Mr. 
Musgrave with great satisfaction transcribes the bill of fare, 
rendered apparently wholesome by the a tion of the ad- 
jectival eloquence of the familiar words, potage, saucisson, filet, and 
pité de muelle. To prove that horse maiad is good, he assures us 
that the Germans like it. This we hold to be no recommendation. 
He might as well advocate the flesh of puppies or missionaries, by 
pleading the taste of the Chinese or the King of the Cannibal 
Islands. To show us how baseless is such prejudice, he introduces 
a story which we are very certain has been made to run the gauntlet 
of every prejudice for the last sixty years. We will insert it here. 
as it affords a very fair sample of the author’s style. 


“One of my acquaintances, a gentleman whose periodical public 

tion you all rei a week afi er week, with eager enjoyment of his wit- 
ticisms, had alway s cherished a holy horror of horseflesh; and not stems 
he affirmed, would in aes ve him to taste an atom of it. Not long since 
he made a hearty repast off one particular dish at the table of a 
common friend of ours, who, a few moments afterwards, called across 
the table, saying, ‘ Well! I have been at last successful in enablin ig 
you to regale, to your entire satisfaction—on horseflesh !’ The amazed 
and confounded editor affirmed it could not be; it was impossible that 
that ‘filet réti’ could have been other than ox-beef, ‘and first-rate. 
too.’ He appealed to the other guests, whoall with one voice exclaimed 
—‘ Viande de cheval! viande de cheval!’ They had been previously 
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njoined by the host to say this. The man of letters sat some 

ute astonishment, but at length acquainted the company that all his 
convictions were being confirmed; that all he had heard men say about 
the unwholesomeness of such flesh was only too true; he begged to 
withdraw, for he felt already the pernicious action of the meat upon 
his stomach, and he went | ne home and was extremely ill fo, 
three days; but it was the t ow-beef that the Parisi: 
supply which he had eaten.’ 


ime ir 


market c uld 

Mr. Musgrave, having concluded his dissertation upon hippo- 
phagy, during the course of which he takes occasion to applaud 
the efforts of Isidore Geoffroi St. Hilaire in that unsavoury field, 


pays a visit to Bicétre, an asylum { for idiots. Physiologically, this 
= is interesting enough; but it is as out of place as one of thy 
idiots he describes would be in an assembly of thinking beings 
> pooh it is unfair to look a gift-horse in the mouth. We must 

cept Mr. Musgrave’s experiences on the terms in which they ar 
offered to us, and, however inappropriate the subject is to the titl 
or the title to the subject, it must be confessed that the cl apter o1 
Bicétre is the most interesting in the book. The name of Port 
Royal, one would fancy, would have suggested to Mr. Musgray; 
infinitely more than he has cared to tell al How much j 
to be uid ofa spot once hallowed by the presence r the iffection 


of such persons as Nicole, Jansen, St. Cyran, Arnauld, Pascal 
Racine, Boileau, the Duchesse de 
Sevigné, may be seen by a reference to the works of the 
Disraeli. Mr. Musgrave, however, after th briefest p lea 


of its liveliest memories, gives us a dry description of the plac 
, and the difficulties of his researches seen t poorly recom 
pensed by the reward of his discoveries. What he says 1s barely 
worth the relation. Of the ceremonies of the Roman Catholic faith 
Mr. Musgrave seems no warm admirer. For the Kitualists of thi 
country he professes great contempt. In a con\ ation witk 
dignitary of the Church of Rome in the great Ha A udie1 " 
Tangers, he is told that—“ Of all the individuals tl he Romis! 
priest despises most heartily, the ritualizing, Roman f roy 
our country are chief. Willing to be imitative, afra rigina 
c|, they appear in their regards sheer poltroons, pock y the 
Protestant stipends whilst playing Popery, Oring 
tempt and obloquy, at the same t both the | f Englat 
1 the Churc h of Rome. (ur author adds a“ 
l am sim ply repeating what the Roman Catholic clerg 
uid upon the subj ect ; thoual l mnnot aaopt Rogex 
Cover] ia dian that 1 yb > Whetl 
worth while saying anytl L ups may 
fairly doubted ; but one thing is too notorious to be ed ove 
ence, and tha , that so fa r from the Roman Cat! hierarchy 
espising the Rituali ists in tl) try, they ar ing tl 
movement on all sides with zeal proportionate to the energy 1 
which it is conducted. Mr. Musgrave should be careful not to 
rd as the expres ion I lar ly tl ol g 
lividual, And if he would rt popular must 
idicious in the expression of his contempt for a 
rem ny of cre 1 that accident May Dave establish 
lopted. These volumes conclude with a long f th 
vattle of Poictiers, and a dissertation upon the cl r of Edward 
he Black Prince. which. were the di gest by the titl 
complete, would be digressive and valueless, but v , In its rela- 
on to the volumes as they now stand, is certainly not digressiv 
however ton it may be. Mr. Musgrave vie is familiar, 
but not coarse. sketches of the places he visited are n , and 
in one or two eee r r effective S 1 are the “ Port ol 
Rochelle” and the “ Ne iL ighthous we lum 
are remarkable for their bees me binding and rable print 
THE BLIND 
THERE cannot be a more interesting subject than the daily 
lives and habits of those who have come into the world without 


sight, or have been deprived of it at so early an age that they have 
not had time either to realize its value or to turn it to account. 
They may, to some extent, be regarded as beings of different 
order, and to us who have not felt this loss, it seems strange that 


they can take any thorough pleasure in life, shut out as they are from 
all that can delight and instruct the mind through the eyes. We 
should expect to find them constantly brooding over their want 
ever painful ly alive to the difference between them and other men, 
soured in temper, broken in spirit. But it is not so, even in the 


case of those who have become blind at a later period of life, and 
after they have known the blessing of sight, and have, therefore, 
been able to measure the extent of their bereavement. In the 
latter case there is no doubt much solace in the fact that - 
mind has already laid up precious stores through the industry 0 
the lost sense. On the other hand, a man pr b lind must feel less 
acutely the want of a sense he has never yonee sed. But of the 
blind generally it may be said that their lives have not the despon- 
dent hue we should expect to find in them. They have their 
lights as well as their shadows, just as we oe have ; and 
Mr. Johns, while he admits that few who have not felt it can know 
how deep is the night which enfolds them, Feed witness also t 
their exhibition, in the midst of all these trials, of “* many 4 trait of 
manly courage, of faith, and hope which might be looked for in vain 
s of some 
John 


* Blind People. 
famous Blind Men, 
Murray, 


Their Works and W ays: with Sketches « f the Live ’ 
By Rev. B. J. Johns, M.A Illustrated. London: 
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alsewhere.” It is pleasant to hear this from one who has spent 
venteen years of his life in labouring amongst them, and to 
know that they have other pleasures than the exercise of these 
Nature wonderfully repairs to us what appear to be her 
sins against us. It is not, indeed, true, as people commonly believe, 
t, when one sense is lost, the others are quickened, so as 


roues. 


for it. That is a popular fallacy. But, though 

Nat es not eff this compensation directly, she effects it in 
} 5 sltora he means. By education the other senses 
iver ind a dexterity which they do not acquire 

, peop ho are not blind. Without education the 
1e other senses is rather towards degeneracy. ‘ Wide 

xperience,” says our author, “ has clearly proved that, in 

I cases out of a hundred, the loss of sight for a greater or 

ers the whole framework of mind and body ; and the 

g und powers, instead of springing into new life, 

d depressed If it befalls him suddenly, 

he for e utterly prostrated, and many 

h may pass before he can so far rouse himself as 

york at any task with hope or spirit.” But the case of 


l worse : he comes into a world from which he 
ot off : almost absolutely, indeed, if his parents 
rand negligent. He is treated as an inferior, which no doubt 


las a burden, and that too he is. “In this case the boy 
mndition little better than that of an animal ; vicious 

amiable, lazy, or apathetic, as the case may be ; but 

r] , moral well as mental, greater or less, 

the light a t him And yet, though there are in 

d persons under the age of twenty, the twelve 

blind Sel | bn this co intry boasts are, some how or other, not 


They can hold 
760 were found 


‘ull extent of their accommodation. 


last census, only 


p ipl Du i T 
loucl | hearing are the senses which make up, as far as can 
r ul I nt touc!] loing the lion’s share of the work, 
[t en | boy wn clothes, his tools, box, bed, 
nat, | knows | seat in the chapel, or in the school 
we need hardly add that it is both eyes and 

Ly in what he read ~b it in his ba ket-maki 

o her work of industry he performs 
Was S8¢é by his master to el] fi 
he village, cut notches in the head and tail of each, by which hi 
I } j nely that the eye of the custome: 
ta thei this keenness of touch would seem 
to depend very n the ‘t of its being unaided by the higher 
nse. Mr. Johns gives the case of a girl who, upon being couched, 
recovered her sight, though she had been blind from birth; but 
Irom that 1 ent she could no longer tell her keys, pencil, or 
watch, as she had previously gone, by touch. “ As the higher 


LOoOWe!l retired, i li in abeyance.” Does not 


favour the popular fallacy that Nature, of her own 


Sense entered, 


this, by the way 


effort, sets up a compensating process to redeem her defaults 
After the se ich comes that of hearing. When a blind boy 
has bee n sel [ h l n ob, ‘ r orge’s fields, the first thing he 
. id wn instinct, is to select out of his 
hty fe W ] ympanion, who, in all probability, will be 
friend f yeal ) Under his ouidance th 
1 leadin e blind—he will find his way, perfectly helpless for 
, chapel, or workshop, and to the other 
rool ve and rambling building. But in a mont! 
hy of the place is perfectly mastered. He will find his 
way from the dining-room to the basket-shop, and down that shop, 
long, to the site of his own box. By use he comes in 
distinguish his own tools from those of his neighbour by 
trifling feature, ndt apparent to a looker-on ; and he will 
even tell the handle of the door of one room from that of 
he room mn it, though there is no perceptible difference 


u. about so well that he will 
ALY with a half-finished basket in his hand, from the 
rkshop acro ) ide yard to the very door step of the shed 
. illow work. In the workroom, where 
ys and men are at work, some are crossing frequently 


: 7 
KHOWS 2 Way 


is or adv and there are no collisions. A 
I \ K & ( stion of the teacher, who has left 
kn that he | returned merely by hear 
I l he wi walk half the le oth of thi 
rs table. Two and two, durin 
yveather is unfavourable for out 


Lk r n 1 an l round the room, chatti 


rfect method, never jostling o1 


yutis : 
if one ut fi : a little he will wait, when h 
vhule the procession of couples passes him, watching to 

us | yes by. And he will pounce upo! 
| p while he-is yet several yards distant from 

rl] proa 1, as he is passing, he seizes h 
ns the procession. Stranger still is the precision 
ys ind men ¥V il] cross and recross the open yard, each 
s0Ing | vn way without stumbling or running up against anj 
ne Ll f saw where he was coiling saw it so clearly that he 
. Ly mis the handle of the door for which he steers. The 
he guiding sense in all this. An amusing instance of 
me pacity is given in the case of a blind man, who was sent by 
9.5 radesman to take a mattress to a customer, together 
wi e bill that he might receive payment. ‘To my surprise,’ 


iployer, “* he returned with the account and the mattress 
ve brought back baith, ye see, sir,” said he, “‘ How so! 
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“ Indeed, sir, I didna’ like t’ leave ’t yonder, else I’m sure we wad 
ne’er see the siller ; there’s nae a stick of furniture within the 
door.” ‘* How do you come to know that?” “Oh, sir, twa taps 
on the floor wi’ my stick soon tell’t me that.” The “twa taps” 
were not wrong. 

When we pass from the generality to exceptional instances of 
ability in blind men, we find still greater provocation of our 
wonder at what they have been able to achieve. Mr. Johns gives 
ynngst the most notable of which are 
Saunderson, the blind mathematician ; Francis Huber, 
John Metcalf, the road-maker. To men who 
have themselves well under command, there is this advantage in 
blindness, that from the isolation it involves, they easily become 
abstracted. Their minds are thus prepared for the undisturbed 
elaboration of thought, if they can get at the requisite materials, 
But Metcalf’s life shows that a blind man can be successful in the 
“objective” as well as in the “ subjective.” lor more light on these 
matters we must our readers to Mr. Johns’ book. He might 
have made it a much larger one without any fear of tiring his 
have read it with pleasure, and we can honestly 
recommend it as a volume whose details are at once marvellous 


” 


us several instances, am 


+ 


naturalist ; and 


Nicholas 
the 


refer 


NEW NOVELS.* 

Tue story of “ Captain Jack” is slight, though not without 
interest. Told, however, as it is by Mr. Maitland, it loses much of 
that effectiveness with which, in the hands of a more skilful story- 
teller, it might have been contrived. The practised novelist 
yenerally avoids, as far as his design will possibly permit him, all 
retrospection. Having once said what he has to say he takes care 
not to repeat it. This Mr. Maitland would have done well to 
remember. His story is jerky, and of his incidents many are in- 
consequential to the design. At the conclusion of a chapter he will 
allow his narrative to stand still whilst he retraces his steps to pick 
up a thread in the interest that should have been carried along 
with him. puch treatment necessarily entails tediousness. No 
fiction, however admirable, can stand such fragmentary develop- 
ment, Captain Jack is a very coarse seaman and a cousin of one 
1elius Van Broek. This Cornelius assumes the name of his 
cousin—who was baptized Julius Van Broek, but who prefers 
jing by the name of Captain Jack—in order to make himself 
aster of a vast estate, of which Messrs Nettletop & Swoop are 
lawyers, like all romantic lawyers, are 
. They think it a pity that so fine an estate should be 
claimed by anybody at all just at present; for they, “it was 
surmised” (to quote the author's words), would derive the chief 
benefit from the increased and accumulating rents until, in due 
course of time, the estates themselves, in default of the appearance 
of legal claimants, would revert to the possession of the sovereign 
state.” How Mr. Swoop ferrets out innumerable startling facts 
which go to prove that Captain Jack, and not Cornelius Van Broek, 
is the rightful heir; how in the name of his firm he endeavours to 
make a compromise with Cornelius, who being an honourable man 
ill things but the assumption of his cousin’s name, spurns him ; 
how he turns with similar sinister designs towards the rough and 
coarse Captain Jack, who being a frank and manly seaman, with a 
mariner’s traditionary contempt for lucre, thwarts him ; and, 
finally, how the author collects into his c ncluding chapters the 
essence of the whole story, which should have been diffused 
throughout the body of the work, we will leave our readers to find 
out for themselves. Mr. Maitland appears to possess a very fair 
acquaintance with the American character. The infrequent absence 
of experience, we remark, is sometimes supplied by sympathy. 
He seems to have shrewdly enough observed whatever he thought 
worthy of observation. We regret, however, to find his book so 
full of that poor stuff called, for want of a better name, the language 
of Yankees and negroes. Easily pleased and heartily to be envied 
is that man who can smile at the jargon which Mr. Maitland would 
have us believe is the dialect of the United States, and of which 


These 


the trustees. 


we otfera 


imple : 

Injins, friend,’ replied Seth. 
cneow’d as much ’beout 
jins es I dew, you wouldn’t speak up fur’em. Es tew the land, 
heow it deon’t b’long to 
all this yer great 


*¢ ¢ You deon’t kneow nothin’ ’beout the 
‘If ve’d bin eout west, es | hev, and ef yer 
tne In 
it’s eourn by right o’ possession, and I gue 
else—that’s a fac’. ’Tain’t reasonable as 


. Po ; . +s . — 2 oo 
country was made fur a lot o’ varmint Injins to live in, Wc. 


One would fancy that Captain Mayne Reid and the imitators of 
mus Ward had hung up enough intellectu il scarecrows in that 
eaters of American vulgarisms, 

At the Newspaper Office” is truly comic. 
to transcribe it: but this and several other 

criptions of American life scattered throughout the work lead 
to be eve that Mr. Maitland’s failure in “ Captain Jack” is 
wing not to any absence of talent, but to an error of judgment. A 

rk upon Yankee life emanating from his pen, we fancy, would 
meet with success—well worked and well abused as that prolific 
Mr. Maitland has skill in incidental colouring, but 
l portrayal. 


rte 
field to frighten away ill would-be re} 
The chapt r entitled 


We have not space 


; the power of sustain: 
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The design of the author of the “ Loyalist 


t. 


’ Daughter,” to quote 
to portray the actors and scenes in the drama 
of the Revolution of 1688, during which Great Britain lived the 
life of ages crowded into a few months—just as the events and 

of the period displayed themselves.” So much for the 
now let us consider the pe rformance. In the first place, 
it seems a stock notion of most novelists making history the subject 
of their fiction, to embellish their productions with the most melo- 
dramatic colouring they can employ. This is very particularly 
true of “ Royalist.” So far from giving us the “actors and scenes” 
of the Revolution as history displays them, he paints the historic 
life of two centuries ago as if he had been satisfied with a contem- 
plation of it from the back seat of some provincial theatre. Here 
and there may be most distinctly heard the sullen orchestral twang 
that serves as a prelude to the villain’s entrance. Sometimes we 
come across a chapter written as it were in an inspiration of blue 
light. Then we see pass over the stage the histrionic king in a 
pasteboard crown and regal scowl ; the hapless queen weeping over 
her babe ; the funny Irishman with a chronic grin ; the lover in big 
boots and tights, and his mistress in white satin and smiles. No 
doubt all this is as historical as anything handed down from remote 
times can well be ; but we question whether such greenroom men 
and women—the Phelps and Fawcetts of history—be the true 
representatives of the times which “ Royalist” has made it his 
business to portray. There is certainly more of G. P. R. James in 
it than of Clarendon ; more of Ainsworth than of Hume or Gold- 
smith. Our author, for instance, is very fond of calling money 
“ filthy lucre ;” with bim caitiffs do not walk, but “stalk ;” do 
not frown, but “scowl ;” do not speak, but “ hiss” or “ hoarsely 
whisper.” It is true he omits the historic ‘“‘ Halidames” or “ By’r 
Ladies !” or “ Quoth he’s!” or “ Marry and enows!” But in their 
stead he gives us many of those curious oaths and ambiguous 
utterances without which romantic history would be wanting in its 
most essential feature. Of plot “The Loyalist’s Daughter” is 
innocent, unless the flight of James II. and the amours of three 
pairs of lovers can be accepted as such. There is no attempt at 
development of character, and there is a rather curious disregard 
of consequential action. In some portions, where the author lays 
down the thread of his story—say at the conclusion of a chapter 
—he does not at all care whether he picks it up again or not. We 
are transported with inconceivable ease from London to France, 
from France to Scotland, from Scotland anywhere. Nor do the 
characters lag at all behind us ; for it matters not where we be, we 
are generally sure of finding some of them fighting, drowning, 
arguing, or making love by the side of us. If we remember 
rightly, Sir Walter Scott in one of his novels introduces Shake- 
speare; but he takes care not to make him speak. The great 
novelist perfectly well knew that even his genius would fail to 
make the poet say what the imagination of his readers would lead 
them to expect. Now, let us suppose—and the supposition will 
not be thought uncomplimentary—that what Shakespeare was to 
Scott is Dryden to “ Royalist.” Yet Dryden our author makes to 
speak to an extent that is positively tedious. And not only 
Dryden, but Evelyn, Pepys, St. Aubyn, and others, are compelled 
into a conversation that would certainly reflect but the smallest 
credit upon a company of third-form schoolboys. Upon the point 
the least creditable in the character of Dryden—we mean bis 
apostacy—“ Royalist” dwells with studied emphasis and apparent 
delight. He would have done well to recall Dr. Johnson’s scathing 
remark upon this fact in his life of the poet “That conversion 
will always be suspected that appar ntly concurs with interest. He 
that never finds his error till it hinders his progress towards wealth 
or honour, will not be thought to love truth only for herself.” Of 
the sea “ Royalist” seems a devoted admirer. His canvas is 
crowded with maritime perils. Yet of the sea “ Royalist” knows 
very little. Who but an author whose knowledge of the ocean is 
limited to such experience as is to be gained by a trip to Gravesend, 
could write like this ?- 


a ) me 
nis own words, 18 


nersons 
pe! I 
scheme ° 


“*What ho! boat ahoy!’ was distinctly heard above the wind, and 
interrupted the conversation. All looked earnestly at the horizon, ai 
lescried a si y ist hove in Sti Ei 
Is it possible that any one can be so ignorant of the sea as not to 
know that human voices, even through speaking-trumpets, are 
inaudible from the horizon? Then, again, when an officer is made 
to give the order ‘“ Luff man, luff for your life !” the helmsman is 
made to answer “ Ay, ay, sir, with a will!” which is a reply that 
we defy “ Royalist” to prove any helmsman—unless fresh from the 
City or the farmyard— ever made either in his cups or out. In an 
early stage of the story we are introduced to a number of Oxford 
undergraduates who we suppose, because they happen to belong to 
a seat of learning, must needs anathematize in the following erudit 
fashion. One swears “ By the altar of Phoebus!” | 
the hammer of Vulcan!” another “ By the 
another “ By the scissors of Atr ypos |’ “Were these the manners 
of the times, or is Lempriere the culprit? If the former, our future 
historians will do well to include this fact amongst the probable 
causes of the Rebellion ; if the latter, “ Royalist ” should quote 
his authority. The religious tone of the book is, to say the least, 
an expression of dubious taste. ' 
faith is unjustifiable, and to be censured. And though “ Royalist ” 
may be guiltless of any such intention, the Protestant personages 
of his book are Cé rtainly as contemptible a set of beings as bad 
writing, bad judgment, and bad dispositions can make them. On 
the other hand the Roman Catholics are dignified with every virtue, 
and their characters heightened by the most heroic exploits. His- 


another * By 


gis of Jupiter L 


A sneer levelled at any form of 
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torical romance should be treated with the same impartiality , 
history itself. There is a law of compensation in art that utterly 
repels such exclusiveness. By such authors as “ Royalist” equa- 
bility should at least be studied ; where they are willing to degrade 
1ey must be also careful to exalt fictitious virtue, 
acing both the good and evil beyond the limits of possibility. 
hey achieve a harmless, and certainly a more satisfactory result, 


Royalist” is not invariably choice in his language. To explain 


ourselves, we prefer rather indicating certain passages (vol, j, 
os es ff ; 
pp. 105, 169, &e.), than transcribing them. Neither is he alwavs 
successful in his wit ‘ 
“Talking of lace,’ says the inquisitor, ‘do you know Lovelace ?’ 
“cc ’9) 


[ love lace,’ says she, ‘ when it sets off a dress like yours, 
Nor always humorous in the true acceptation of the word. 
*¢Oh, my dear Miss Lily—no, Miss Lily’s ghost. Oh graci 


g 
immeny and gilly-flowers. Oh lor! oh my! what shall I do?’” 


co 
 ! 


has committed a mistake in four volumes. Three 

but the fourth may lend an emphasis t 

the warning of the other three to “ Royalist” to write no more 

Shoul l he adopt the lr Sé lf-evide nt adv ice, he will at least have t] 
consolation of knowing that he has not written in vain. 

Having devoted seven chapters-to the various topics of lov 

. . i ~ ray ’ 

emoking, horse-racing, cri ke De and so fi rth, the author of “ T'h 


"7 Roy alist” 


are the usual allowance ; 


’ ia? } a Baad ] ! : 
Fortune of Fairstone” breaks out into the following imaginary 
1] . 1 ° . 
couoguy Wl h his re I } 
*** Do you think,’ says this intelligent person (1.e., the reader 
you t k that 1 am goi to read on any longer about a parcel 
cleverieh lads who have fallen into low company t 


‘Do you,’ the author replies, ‘do you want an epic, my dear 
Tell me how often you take 


* Paradise Lost’”’ or the ** Faery Queen’ 


on some grand, measured romance ? 
how many times you hay 
read these great works through, which are both in your library. Yy 


+ 


don’t seem to care to reply, but your wife speaks for you. 


‘Even, sir,’ she says, ‘if yoa are not a Milton or a Spenser ( 
you surely, if you write at all, can write what is likely to improve 
your readers—something which I can put with confidence into the 
hands of my y - people, and recommended to my friends.’ 

. 3 

be 

After this kind of stuff, that “intelligent person, the reader, 
W | ry ed to hear th Mr. Baddeley has given to } 
p novi ted ly silly any that we have met for 
som As toanything like attempting an analysis of the pl 
would be about as laborious or futile an effort as chasing a rat 
through the labyrinthine alleys of ews. The whole thing 
written in that “ fast” style which, however much it may delight 
th thor ll pl nobody else. What kind of readers it 
appeals to it would be vain to conjecture. Potboys and ostle1 


would turn from it as being composed in a strain too inflated for 


their underst ng whilst a more intelligent class would ob 
to it « nany grounds that to enumerate them would be 
ferring too great a benefit « that which should be “ let di 


T \) terlies have of late years become, toa great extent 
elaborate summaries of French and German literature, to which 
English works bear a very secondary part. We must, therefore, 
not be surprised at finding a large proportion of the Edinburg! 


devoted to foreign subjects, and at seeing a Parisian publication 
lead off the list. The ** Memoires du fLomte Beugnot, Ancien 


Ministre (1783—1815),” edited by.the author’s grandson, form the 
subject of the first article, which is as amusing as the record of a 


varied career, and an abunda1 f anecdote and personal detail, 
. fe hl se . , 1 

can make it. Che count saw mu f the condition of k renco 
° . + . . } 2 
society before the first revolution; he was a minister unde! 


Napoleon, and again under restored Bourbons; and his 
experiences were, therefore, of a very interesting character. His 
Memoirs contain the strange story of the Countess de la Motte an 
the diamond necklace, which has recently been told by Mr. Vizet lly 
in a work reviewed by us in our impression of March 23rd. The 
main facts of this extraordinary case ; and the 
ll of entertainment. The succeeding paps r; 


reviewer repeats the 
article altogé ther 


£ 


on the “ Archzeology of North America,” is a curious account of the 
anti jue buildis os ind other evidences of a bygone civilization, 4 
be found in various parts of the western continent, not merely 1D 


the forests of Mexico (the highly sculptured ruins and Cyclopxan 


fragments in which have attracted great attention during the 1as 
five-and-twenty years), but in some of the United States. These 
monuments--taking the whole of North America into the accoum 

pertain, in the opinion of the reviewer, to “at least three 
distinct and widely-separated epochs in the pre-Columbian history 
of the continent.” .They show, partly from their architectura 
and other peculiarities, and partly from the relics of art discovere¢ 
within and about them, whence sprang their authors, the aboriginal 
occupants of the soil. Their immediate origin is, and probably ever 
will be, an open question. It reaches back to the remotest perlo¢ 
of human history, and is involved in a haze of fable. Nevertheless, 
their creeds, usages, and legends, whether delineated on the monu 
ments or reflected by succeeding generations, uniformly point to 4° 
Oriental source ; and this is all that can be averred with absolute 
certainty concerning them. 
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, “The Prussian ype of 1866” we have a summary of the 

events of last June and July, concluding with the moral that 

‘even in a war remark: ible for ‘the pron iptitude and completeness 

of its results, errors were committed by the conquering generals, 
«hich would probably have proved fatal to their success, if they 

had not been counterbalanced by errors still more fatal on the side 


} of their antagonists.” The article is said to have been inspired by 
the Crown Prince of Prussia, and is, in fact, a vindication of his 
veneralship throughout the campaign. This is followed by a paper on 
*«Snontaneous Generation,” in which the latest investigations of 

i ° : 
Pasteur and others on that mysterious subject are described and 
riticised. The question, it is admitted, is still an open one, but the 
balance of evidence is thought to be against the supposition that 

l life is ever produced ex apt by the erdinery modest ps opaga- 

Mr. Wornum’s and Dr. Woltmann’s Lives of Holbein he one 

the other German) afford matter for a good bi wwraphical 

le: and the Rev. Mr. Orby Shipley’s “ Church and the World” 

occasion for an eloquent and argumentative attack on 
lism,” which is thus wound 

; 

We must not be afraid of the fan is nam f Protes Ve 
1 ishamed of our affinities wi he Keforn 
which im with us a common origin in the great deliverance from a 
e wi neither we nor our fathers were able to bear We must 
ndicate for the great old name of ve olic’’ its free, o mean- 
y and make it once more the watchword, not of nar exclusive 
cterpal observance, but of the universal breadth which it bears in the 
t creeds, and which was infused into it by the teaching of 
and of St. Paul. The authorit y of la must again be fied 
lays of Hcoker, as in the d of the Apostles; the sape- 
ne n ral and the spiritua over the external and é nial 
eligion must be erted, as t ays of Batler, a he 
sof the prophe he power of the | rch, that is of rity, 
! ecclesiast matters must be maintained as alone, in our 
ite of society, it can be matntained, through the free expression of 
lic opinion and the free legislature of a free contr try. The clergy 
maintain their right to examine for themselves the grounds of 
teaching, to vestigate, probe to the uttermost the sacred 
which by restoring new life to the world in each successive 
lestined to prove anew its own divine origin Mig ty Ww rks 
nce and enlightenment must be wrought amongst our 
iS pel t i [ AV 
] bes r OD daily », aS they é { 
sterious, fantastic represent tions of ymas remoy ll 
y The ancient institu s of I ind and of Christe n have 
irces in them still undeveloped. The Nonconformi f thi 
try have a part to play in connection with the Established Church 
a which they and the ruler f the Church hav ha ly lr n ed. 


» Church of Scotland, the ‘Samaria’ of the High Church party, 
y, like Samaria, give to her southern sister a school of pr phets of 
which England, no less than Judah, is at times sorely in need To 
ose of our own communion who find delight i h tl rs, do 
not refuse the pleasure of indulging in the hope of an ginary 
union with the Pope, who ridicules the very notion of such a f é 
or in the prospect of an assemblage of one hundred and y-f I 
shops, who are to be gathered from dioceses which cin ill “gpare 
em, at an enormous expense, to a meeting at Lambeth, of which its 

lvocates are unable to say wh ether it is a symposiam or a synod 
» dinner-party or a gener al council But the prelates who e1 ourage 
h schemes will vainly ots ve to exorcise the form of Rituslism while 

y thus foster the worst part of its peculiar Spirit We do n 
leny the right of this party to fortify themselves behind the relics of 
ler usages, which, in consideration to the infirmities of an age of 
transition, the Reformers left imbedded in our services—to make the 
most of = fierce anathemas which condemn half Christendom, or of 
expressions of sacerdotal power, unknown to the ancient Churches of 
the East, unknown to any Charches at all, before the thirteenth 


century. But we claim for the Church of England a higher, a holier 
calling than anything which these passing fancies, or isolated frag- 


ments of all bat extiuct beliefs would indicate. We claim for it the 


honour due to a Reformed Church in a Reformed State—to a Church 
‘which has been reformed and which never was infallible,’ and which, 
with and through the State, desires to be formed and reformed anew 


by the spirit of each BuCcC essive age—a Church which, however much 
t times it has falsified its prince iples and retarded the course of true 


ristiao progress, yet in those prin cip jles contains the pledge of an 


nward and inward movement that will, we humbly trust, continue 
én both the ‘brilliant fantastic coruscation Ritualism and the 
weltering molten flood’ of hierarchical pretensions, have passed away 
ts borders.”’ 
Reign of Louis XV.” contains a striking account of the 
is immorality of the court and aristocracy of that period, 
1 on recent French works ; and in the “C pondence of 
[V. with Earl Grey” we have a re vy of the work latel 
t forth by the present Lord Grey. The paper on “ Fatal A 
. n Coal-mines is full of painful details, and the writer 
I p ni n that much more might pe d ne tl il has yet been 1 ne 
prevention of those terrible catastr phe , T number 
les with an article on “ Parliamer iry Govern t.” which 
ference to the 1e present state of the Reform question, and ex- 
i a belief in the extinction of Tor} principl the action of 
Lories themselves in adopting a p pul ir basis for their measure 
The Q irterly Review opens with an article of considerable 
ty, reviewing those two interesting works, Mr. Donne’s 


espondence of King George the Third with Lord North, 


tom 1768 to 1783,” and Mr. J. Heneage Jesse’s “ Memoir the 
cB: nd Reign of King George the Third.” The next article, on 
>. ‘8h and Fishing,” appears to have been written upon the 


ports of the Sea Fisheries Commissioners, It dishes up 


ome 
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old knowledge, such as the great reproductive power of the cod, 


and adds very little new information. The eminent physiologist, 
Karl Ernst von Baer, forms the subject of the third article, which 
gives a very fair sketch of his life and works. The article upon the 
History, Antiquities, and Beauties of Westmoreland is full of 
interest, and would form an excellent companion to a tourist in 
this portion of the lake district. 

The ‘* Poetry of the Seven Dials” is rather acurious subject, but 
has suggested a very readable article. The most important and 
popular of the halfpenny ballads which have been published in 
London, from the year 1854 down to the effusion suggested by the 
lions in Trafalgar-square, are the subject of the article. Most of 
the ballads, and nearly all the dying speeches, are rather oddly. pro- 
duced. Of the latter we learn that :— 


“* Many of these are clearly by the same hand, probably one of the 
five or six well-known authors, who also chant their own verses in the 
streets. ‘] says one of the fre aternity, ‘I gets a shilling a copy 
for the verses ten by th tched c H rit the night previous to his 


ret ta, 


execution.’ ‘ And I,’ says another, ‘did the helegy on Rush. I didn’t 
write it to horder; I knew that they wueld want a copy of verses 
from the wretched culprit. And when the publisher (Mr. Catnach) 


read it; “ that’s the thing for the streets,’ he says. 


But I only got a 


shilling for it.’ ‘It’s the same poet as does —_ be ’ gays a third 
ant ioe 6 +} : ‘ P P » Rah fre yt 9 
authority, ‘and the same tip; no n ra for hing. 


good fortune which seems to 
oncerning 


The publishers, however, with that 
upon publishers, had less reason to complain. © 
one of these gentlemen, Mr. Catnach, we are told 


wait 


** Catnach (1821) at 
ba'lads in M: 


busy life, and died in 


was then the height of his fame as a printer of 
nmouth- ak Seven Dials, where he spent a hardworking, 
1840, ect. 49, having amassed a fortune of £10,000. 
decent north-country printer, and began at first 
and a small trade in halfpenny songs, relying for 
one or two of his ‘ bards,’ and when they were 
Daring the Peninsular War, and 
specially at the time arcline’s trial, his business had 
increased so enormously times to require two or three presses 
roing night an . day to keep pace with the den nand. At a later period 
» the ‘ Gallows Ballads,’ and here he reaped a 
ceeded 


He was the son of a 
with a small shop, 
their composition on 
tipsy, being driven to write himself. 

ially of Queen C 
as at 
d his 


ne tur attention ft 


f 
14 | — 
ooider hart 


gold vest He retired from business in 1839, and was suc 

by h Mr Fort y. 

M. Du Chaillu’s recent travels is a full and rather able review of 
the celebrated traveller's journey in Pye wy itt ** Curious 
Myths of the Middle Ages” is an interesting review of Mr. 


Baring-Gould’s book upon the same subject. The reviewer gives 


most of his attention to the legend of the Wandering Jew, of whose 
appearance in this country in 1818, 1824, and 1830 certain con- 
tributors to the Athenwwm, some few months since, adduced 


) 

second-hand evidence, Prester John, Jacques Aymar, whose 
divining-rod succeeded in discovering one of the three perpetrators 
of the Lyons murder in 1692; and that most popular of all myths, 
the Man in the Moon, who still holds so prominent a place in the 
nursery, and is identified by Mr. Baring-Gould with the exploits of 


Jack and Jill. ‘“ New American Religions” is an article for which 
Mr. William Hepworth Dixon’s late work, “ New America,” 


furnished the occasion, but it passes in review about thirty publica- 
relating to Mormonism, some being the productions of 
Gentiles or apostates, but the great majority proceeding from the 
Mormons themselves. The article offers a clear and condensed picture 
of the new scenes of social and religious life which are seen more 
vividly in America than elsewhere ; it points out some of the principles 
at their root, and discusses with considerable ability the arguments 
which have been advanced in support of them. ‘‘ Railway Finance ” 
is an article which seems to have been suggested principally by the 
report of the Select Committee of the House of Lords in 1864 on 
the railway companies’ borrowing powers, Lord Redesdale’s Bill 
to prohibit creditors for a limited period from taking proceedings 
against railways, and the judgment of the Lords Justices of Appeal 
in Chancery in the case of Gardner v. the London, Chatham, and 
Dover Railway, which decided that debenture-holders can only 
rely for payment of theirclaims upon the earnings of the railway, 
and not upon its share capital. After giving some attention to 
those two principal processes in railway financing, Lloyd’s bonds, 
and the issue of depreciated and, toa great extent, nominal shares, 
the writer considers the legal effect of these well-known bonds 
which, by the way, are not bonds at all, but mere acknowledgments 
of indebtedness), and proceeds to point out that the efforts of the 
Government to regulate the capital of the companies and limit the 
amount of their mortgage debts has failed, and he makes a sugges- 
tion which certainly seems plausible : 


tions 


*‘ Suppose now that this complicated system were abandoned, and 
that railw y8, having to obtain special laws so far only as they require 
special po re s, were in other respects put on the same footing as 
ordinary jol stock undertakings wha would be the consequences ? 
No financial clanses would appear io Bills at all; estimates of original 
capital would be stated and proved as at present, and could be taken 


into account in deciding on the merits of the case, but would not be 

inserted in the Acts. The capital so determined would be registered, 
I 

as in the case of other companies, and as, in fact, the loan capital of 


railway companies is already : more money could not be raised, except 
by consent of three-fourths of the shareholders, at a special meeting ; 
when, however, such a step became desirable in the opinion of the 
great body of proprietors, it could be adopted at once irrespective of 
the time of year, and without the delay ar .d expense of Parliamentary 
proceedings. Debenture loans would be issued by consent of the 


Their proportion to the 


shareholders, and they would be registered. 
would parent from the re though no longer 


To . , 
capita be ap goister, 
‘ . rt 5 
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limited to one-third ; intending investors would, like mortgagees of 
any other property, ascertain their position for themselves, instead of | 
accepting the delusive security afforded by limitation clauses, which, | 
in their true intent and meaning, never are or can be enforced. The 
debentures of good companies would always be the sound investments 
that they are at present. Members of Parliament would be relieved 
from a part of the somewhat uncongenial labours now forced upon 
them, and the statute book in future years would be diminished by 
one-fourth of its bulk. All these results would be brought about by 
the withdrawal of the Legislature from a position assumed with the 
best, although mistaken, intentions. It was assumed originally at a 
time when not only railways, but joint-stock enterprises of every kind, 
were objects of distrust and aversion, and when direct Government 
regulation seemed necessary to the existence of such undertakings ; 
it has been maintained ever since with various alterations, amidst 
complete changes of public opinion and of surrounding circumstances, 
but its good objects have ever failed to be secured, while evil results 
have been more and more apparent.” 


“Wellington in the Peninsula” is an interesting and very able 
review of the 6th, 7th, and 8th volumes of the supplementary 
despatches of the Duke of Wellington, and of the 19th and 20th 
volumes of the correspondence of Napoleon I. The writer has been 
singularly happy in his selection of extracts from the correspondence. 
“The Four Reform Orators” is a political essay upon the Parlia- 
mentary speeches of Mr. Disraeli, Mr. Gladstone, and Mr. Lowe, 
and the extra-Parliamentary speeches of Mr. Bright. The writer 
ives a great deal of Mr. Disraeli, less of Mr. Gladstone, a little of 
Mr. Lowe, and scarcely anything of Mr. Bright. As an essay upon 
the subject of Reform, the article is deserving of very little atten- 
tion. Mr. Bright is summed up in this thoughtful manner :— 


“ Mr. Bright’s chief merit as an orator is sheer strength of onslaught 
in attack, which occasionally resembles the rush of a rhinoceros. He 
has not a ‘many-sided mind,’ and is incapable of seeing at the same 
time more than a single aspect of a question, and that the one which 
makes most palpably in his own favour. He refuses to recognise the 
honest existence of any opinion but his own, and overwhelms with 
invective all who would stay or check him in his career. His eloquence 
is wonderful, especially his eloquence of abuse ; and when he is in fall 
activity, bespattering gentlemen of honour and reputation with the 
foulest acrimony, there is no object in nature to which he can be s0 
well compared as a mud volcano. He has the most copious vocabulary 
of reproachfal epithets that has ever, since the time of Cobbett, been 
amassed together in the heart of a man ‘ capacious of such things,’ and 
he is accustomed to utter them with unbridled license. One ground 
of his deep dissatisfaction with the House of Commons may be found 
in the fact that in its present unrevolutionized condition, the language 
he uses out of it would not be tolerated within its precincts. If he 
were only permitted to indulge in such eloquent amenities as those 
which flow unchecked and excite admiration in the house elected by 
universal suffrage in Australia, and as would, doubtless, in a house 
similarly constituted in this country, be equally relished here, his 
powers af an orator would be doubled, and he chafes at the restraint 
he is obliged to impose upon his tongue.” 


The first article in the Westminster is an ably-written essay upon 
the Italian war of 1866, and the present position of Italy. It is 
succeeded by a review of “The Papal Drama,” an historical essay 
by Thomas H. Gill, in which that gentleman is rather severely 
handled. The next article, “ Thomas Hobbes,” gives a sketch of 
the life of the philosopher, and reviews Sir William Molesworth’s 
edition of his English and Latin works. The reviewer follows Austin, 
Grote, and J. 8. Mill, in their estimate of Hobbes’s writings, and 
supports the most important of his opinions. The writer of ‘ Con- 
temporary Music and Musical Literature” takes a favourable view 
of the present position of music among us. He thinks that although 
we do not allow an art which after all is to most people simply a 
luxury to become one of the main objects of our lives, and that 
although we are neither a decidedly musical nor a decidedly 
unmusical people, yet we do know something of, and care something 
for, music. The merits and disadvantages of the sol-fa system are 
then discussed, and Carl Engel’s introduction to the study of 
national music favourably reviewed. New America is one of the 
most thoughtful and clever articles which Mr. W. Hepworth Dixon’s 
late work has produced. Led into a discussion upon the rights and 
privileges of women, the reviewer takes the side of the ladies, and 
supports their appeal signed by Mr. Jacob Bright and others, which 
has recently been circulated. The reviewer of Mr. Swinburne’s 
Poetry, whilst admitting that he cannot pardon his selection of 
themes, enters into a vigorous defence of the poet. He is of 





opinion that although the outbursts of Chastelard’s passion are not 
quite in accordance with the prudery of age, yet they have a 


vivid reality which banishes any thought of uncleanness. The | i 
_ in the absence of the editor, and, being afterwards compla 


merits and defects of Mr. Swinburne are thus summed up :— 


_ An exuberant fertility of expression, such as Mr. Swinburne is 
gifted with, degenerates sometimes into a rank overgrowth of verbal 
conceits and tricks of language; ease in writing, too, lures the poet 
to dally with trivialities, to pluck flowers and play with pebbles b 
the wayside, while he should be treading the rugged rising path that 
leads to the temple of glorious, perfected Beauty. To resist such 
temptations as have beguiled even greater than he, to go back no 
farther than half a century—Byron and Keats—demands no common 
vigour of character, no common enthusiasm for art. We have, per- 
ee — ra ype in attributing these high qualities to Mr FL asg 

urne; indolence, or vanity, or erroneous judgm i 
operation ; but of one thing there can be J ak j it ie. Switkeon, 
has earnestly at heart the attainment of artistic perfection if thereb 
he desires to touch the higher nature of his fellows, and to take a z 
manent place in English literature, he will not fail through any natarl 


=== 
incompetency. Fame is not to be won save b -discin}} 
humility ; art must be wooed through labour and patients, and 
hopes to reach these, the poet must learn and unlearn much; bu 
he falters not in the fight, the prize must fall to him in the end.” i 


The article on “The Hopes and Fears of Reformers” adv; 
Liberal party to take whatever measures they oan get, feny rm 
it be pro osed by opponents, provided the step is in advanes h 
ever slight the advance may be ; and the reviewer expresses re 
conviction that by reform the Crown will gain in actual med 
may lose in nominal power. The number concludes with a eo . 
hensive and valuable review of contemporary literature, — 


The “ Policy of Trades’ Unions” forms the first article j 
British Review, which treats the subject very fairly, Then 
would not restrict the function of these unions to mere beney. 
and considers that, until something better has been established to 
supersede them, the remuneration of labour is a legitimate function 
for them. The “Character of the Old Northern Poetry ” is rather 
thoughtful and well-written article upon a subject possessing us 
doubted interest. The article upon “Oyster Fisheries,” Which 
appears to have been suggested by the report of the Sea Fisheries 
Commissioners traces the use of the oyster as an article of food back 
to a very remote age, and gives a good deal of information, which 
appears to have been carefully collected, with regard to the price and 
supply of oysters at the present day. In the article on “ Oxford 
University Extension” the reviewer considers the desirability 
and importance of University extension generally, and evinces an 
opposition to endowments for the poor. He also touches upon 
the yeforms required in the constitution of Oxford, and the 
benefits which would flow from the relaxation of the residence 
system. The other articles have for their subject George Buchanan 
the political writings of Richard Cobden, Victor Cousin, and the 
Bengal Famine of 1866. 


The present number of the Dublin Review is chiefly devoted 
to theological subjects. 








SHORT NOTICES. 


Simple Sermons. By the Rev. W. H. Ranken. (Rivingtons.)—These 
devotional discourses are above the average of pulpit harangues in 
tone, treatment, and argument. It is, notwithstanding, to be regretted 
that they have taken a permanent form, and have now made an appeal 
to the general public, who will not find much to interest them in such 
disquisitions. They share to some extent the common fault of sermons, 
in so far as they exhibit the preacher’s ingenuity in twisting and 
turning the literal words of a text over in every variety of shape, and 
ringing so many changes on the mere words quoted. From snch 
verbal disquisitions, large views, close reasoning, and striking 
imagery, are too often excluded to leave room for the dry technicalities 
of a particular school of divinity which make the sermons of the 
present day a sad trial of patience, and their preachers too frequently 
objects of compassion to some, and objects of contempt to others. 
The author in his preface trusts that his sermons “ may be thought to 
possess the humble merit of simplicity without childishness.” 
ever may be the simplicity of the sermons, it is as nothing compared to 
the simplicity of their author, who now attempts to satisfy the spiritual 
appetite of the religious world, with the share ordinarily doled out 
Sunday after Sunday to the poor “parishioners of Sandford-upon- 
Thames.” : 

Good Food: What it is, and How to get it. How to Preserve Fruit. 
Fishing. (Routledge & Sons.)—The first of these little handy-books 
is by Dr. Lankester ; the second is from the pen of Miss or Mrs. 

a lady who seems to have an inexhaustible store of culinary 
Fishing is an unpretentious and well-informed work for those who 
desire to enter on a course of study in the gentle art. But it does not 
take the student deep into the mysteries. It is excellent as far as it 
goes, and where it stops the writer modestly refers us to “ Walton, 
Stoddart, Ephemera, and Salter.” 








LITERARY GOSSIP. 


AcTIONS against newspapers have been rather frequent of late, and 
often for very frivolous reasons. Our Scottish contemporary, 
North British Daily Mail, was prosecuted the other day on 
which we must regard as simply vexatious, and we are glad to W. 
that a verdict was given in its favour. The prosecutor was Mr. GM 
Muir, a railway projector. This gentleman had conceived & design for 
uniting all the railway termini of Glasgow in a central station ; 
he supplied the North British Mail with some information 0B 
subject, which was taken down from his own lips, in shorthand, by ® 
reporter, at the office of the paper. This information was pa of #8 


incorrect, was retracted. At the same time it was sta ; 
Muir was the authority for the original paragraph; and thereupon 
discussion ensued between Mr. Muir and the reporter, a8 

the former had or had not “ vouched for the accuracy Ms of the 
mation. Mr. Muir denied this; the reporter affirmed it; and 

the editor observed, in a note to the reporter’s letter, that he 

the reporter’s version to be the correct one, avd he 
apologized for the inadvertence by which the statement 
admission into his columns, This note, and a previous re 

the statement had been allowed to appear “without 
authentication,” formed the matter of the alleged libel, if 
contended that the Mail imputed that Mr. Muir was “ 4 porter 000 
word was not to be believed.” Damages. were laid at Oe 
but, after a trial of ten hours’. deration, the jury, i 
deliberated for only eight minutes, returned & verdict _ for ng? 
defendants. On behalf of the North British Mail it was ™ 
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that the words could not fairly be taken as implying more than 
simple inaccuracy—a very different thing from wilful untruth ; 
and Mr. Gifford, the leading counsel for the journal, pertinently 
remarked :—‘ If every paragraph of this nature that occurs in the 
newspapers were to be the subject of action of damages, the business 
of this court would be very largely and very unnecessarily increased, 
and if every one against whom inaccuracies in point of fact are 
charged were forthwith to rush into an action of damages, there is 
not a paper published, I will venture to say, any day of the week, 
which does not charge either another paper or some correspondent or 
other with making statements at variance with fact. Why, not one 
of you, I venture to think, who has been reading the newspapers for 
the last three or four weeks, but will find there is a direct contra- 
diction between men of the highest respectability on points of fact 
about which they were in personal communication with each other. I 
need not refer to names. We have members of Parliament who con- 
tradict one another. We have members of agricultural committees, 
and other committees, who cannot agree as to what took place between 
them; and if they were, because it was said that their statement was 

at variance with fact, to rush into an action of damages, or if every 

newspaper correspondent were to do go, the result would be that you 

would never be done with actions of damages.’”’ There was at one 

time a tendency in juries to lean with great severity on newspapers, 

and to make the task of the journalist, from which the public benefit 

so largely, as difficult as possible, under the impression that press 

writers were a species of vagabonds and ruffians who must be curbed. 

A more reasonable sentiment appears now to prevail, and to this our 

contemporary probably owes its triumph. 

A suggestion has beén made in the Bombay Gazette that we should 
effect a reform in the spelling of Indian names. The writer observes 
that the mode of spelling many of these names varies consider- 
ably ; that often the orthography is perfectly wrong, and such as to 
obscure the meaning; and that some standard in accordance with 
etymology should be sought and permanently established. He admits 
that it would be inconvenient to unsettle the spelling or pronunciation 
of the names of the three presidency towns; but in the case of less 
well-known and important places, he would adopt what he calls the 
Italian systemi—that is to say, a mode of spelling wherein the vowels 
would be pronounced in nearly the same manner as in Italy. This, he 
thinks, would bring us to something like a correct pronunciation of 
the Hindu words, and save us from much confusion and barbarism. 
We fear that the suggestion comes too late. In the case of all the 
well-known towns—not merely the three presidency towns—we are 


accustomed to a certain form of spelling and pronunciation which it ” 


would cause endless trouble to give up. Doubtless it would have been 
more reasonable had we been exact at first; and it would also have 
been better had we determined on saying Roma, Napoli, and Firenze, 
instead of copying the perversions of the French, and talking about 
Rome, Naples, and Florence. But custom in these matters is worth 
more than technical accuracy; and so we do not think the Bombay 
Gazette will induce people to call Benares “ Bunnarrus,” or Futtyghur 
“Fathgarh.” Even the authority of Mr. Lane has not yet succeeded 
in transforming caliph into “ Khaleefeh,” or vizir into “ wezeer.” 

The writer of the article on Ballads in the last number of the 
Quarterly Review vindicates, in a certain relative way, the moral 
character of the Seven Dials popular literature. He observes :— 
“ Compared with a volume of the famous ‘ Roxburghe Ballads,’ which 
range between the years 1560 and 1700, our present five hundred from 
Seven Dials are models of purity and cleanliness. In the second 
volume of that famous collection there are about 580 ballads, or broad- 


sides, printed as ours still are on sheets of the thinnest and commonest | 


paper; and at least three-fourths of these (especially of the later 
dates) are so grossly, openly indecent, as to be incapable of quotation. 
A few are slightly political, and refer to such topics as the ‘ Meal-tub 


Plot,’ and a few to such themes as shipwrecks and naval fights; but | 


the majority are broadly and coarsely amorous ; evidently written by 
persons above the lowest rank, for the express purpose of raising 
Indecent and unclean thoughts in the minds of their readers; not by 
hinted indelicacy or vulgar coarseness of style, but by studied 
filthiness. No such nastiness is to be found in the halfpenny | 
ballads of Seven Dials ; though there is abundance of slang, vulgarity, 
and occasional coarseness of expression. For open indecency and 
grosser pruriency, we must go to a class of songs and song-books, 
authors and customers, of a higher class ; to penny and twopenny and 
Sixpenny packets of uncleanness; to some of the minor music-halls, 
Where delicacies are to be had at a price beyond the reach of the 
New-cut.” This is doubtless but too true. The worst corruption is _ 
generally that of the educated and the opulent. The patrons of 
Holywell-street are persons of wealth, and of some amount of culture ; 
and the standard literature of all countries is deformed by an amount 
. oraee me more subtly vile than the coarse sincerities of Whitechapel 
é Dials.” 


American oratory is apt to be florid, and a good deal of fan has been | 
oo : S +4 the House of Rechab connected with the History of Symbolism and 


made by comic writers in burlesquing it. We do not know whether 
8 report in the Boston Commonwealth of a speech on temperance by 
ee Yates, is to be regarded as a joke or a reality: but, if genuine, | 
> tir be difficult for burlesque to go beyond it:—‘ After I signed | 
in Te erance pledge,” said the senator, ‘I wrote toa little lady ont | 
linois, who weighs about a hundred pounds, has black hair and | 
ashing black eyes, and ‘a form fairer than Grecian chisel ever woke | 
tah piee marble,’ and I received the following answer :—‘ My dear | 
ion rd,— How beautifal is this morning; how bright the sun shines; 
= eweatly our birds sing; how joyous the children; how happy is 
Y heart. I see the smile of God. He has answered the prayer. 
whict G proud of your success, you have now achieved that success 
eapiret od and angels will bless. It is the shining summit of human 
aid ey for you have conquered yourself. All who love you will 
my Z - keep the pledge, I loveyou, my dear boy.—Kartiz.’.... 
is'un far! ric to-night to see the snowy white flag of temperance as it | 
Unfold ms over the capitol of your country, as it rises and rises, and | 
until th God, and spreads until it shall cover the whole land, and 
®re shall not be a drunkard nor a moderate drinker to take 








away the bloom from the cheek of female beauty, and until all the 
hearthstones of this land shall blaze with comfort and joy, and happi- 
ness and gladness shall dwell in green freshness there.’ This out- 
burst, we are told, was received with “tremendous applause.” ‘So 
great an effort certainly deserved recognition. 

Dean Stanley will, it is said, bring forward some evidence, in his 
** Memorials of Westminster Abbey,” to establish what has often been 
disputed, viz., that Oliver Cromwell’s body was actually deposited in 
a vault in Henry VII.’s chapel, now known as the Ormerod Vault. 

We read in the Guardian:—“*The late Marquis Wellesley’s 
‘ Primitize et Relliquiw,’ being privately printed and not published, 
have always been reckoned among scarce and curious books, and 
much valued by scholars. On its first appearance in 1840, the Rev. 
Charles Townsend, himself a Latin poet of no mean order, censured 
the first couplet of the well-known set of verses, ‘ Salix Babylonica,’ 
which ran thus :— 


Passis maosta comis, formosa doloris imago, 
Quee flenti similis pendet in amne salix. 


Mr. Townsend objected to the words in italics that they ought to have 
stood pendet in amnem. The criticism having been shown by a mutual 
friend to the noble author, Lord Wellesley wrote to Mr. Towneend, 
defending his own construction, as ‘ sanctioned by Ovid, Virgil, and 
other classical authors.’ He adds in his letter (which lies before us in 
MS.), ‘ it is peculiarly proper in its application to the weeping willow, 
which more than any other tree hangs into the water, and whose 
branches are often actually in the river. I have committed this 
offence (if it be one) advisedly and with malice. To show which, take 
these lines :— 


Formosa effigies luctus que pendet in amnem 
Passis mzesta comis et lacrymosa salix. 


This couplet will serve to show that the expression was not taken in 
distress for a pentameter.’ ” 

A discussion has taken place on the question as to who is to be 
| considered the originator of the volunteer movement. The honour is 
| generally assigned to Mr. Tennyson, on account of his famous 
| doggrel verses (for they deserve no better name), “‘ Form, form, rifle- 

men, form!’’ But another claimant has appeared in Colonel Richards, 

the author of a volume of poems which we noticed some months ago; 
and the Laureate seems to have yielded the point, for we read that he 

has signified to Captain Bertrand Payne, commanding the 4th Mid. 

dlesex V. A., hon. secretary of the Richards Volunteer Testimonial 

Fund, his intention to become a subscriber, and has written to Colonel 

Richards himself as follows:—‘ Farringford, Freshwater, Isle of 

Wight, April 19.—I most heartily congratulate you on your having 

been able to do so much for your country; and I hope that you will 

not cease from your labours until it is the law of the land that every 
man child in it shall be trained to the use of arms.—I have the honour 
to be yours faithfully, A. TENNYSON.” 
The third anniversary dinner of the Royal Dramatic College, for 
' which Mr. T. P. Cooke bequeathed certain funds, took place at 
Maybury on Tuesday evening. The deceased actor stipulated that 
this yearly treat should be given to the officials, council, and pen- 
_ sioners of the College on the birthday of Shakespeare, which was also 
his own birthday. Mr. Webster (who, we are happy to find, has 
_ recovered from his recent illness) presided, and was great on the 
gubject of “the immortal bard.” He informed his auditory that the 
said bard” was “not for an age, but for all time”—a quotation 
with which we seem to be familiar; and he also observed that the 
bard “stood upon a literary eminence peculiarly his own.” How- 
ever, he declined to enter upon any estimate of the bard’s genius, 
| because to do so “ would be to tell an oft-told tale.” It is strange 
that actors can never get out of these commonplaces whenever they 
touch upon Shakespeare. 
Although we are literally inundated by special and fall reports of the 
Great French Exhibition, we believe that we render our readers some 





| service by calling their attention to the ‘“ Compte rendu de |’ Exposi- 


tion Universelle’’ commenced in the current number of the Revue 
Contemporaine. The respective departments have been intrusted to 
various competent writers, which plan we consider highly judicious, it 


| being quite impossible for one and the same “ hand” to do full justice 


to the manifold branches of the Exhibition. We may later recur to 
the articles of the Revue Contemporaine on the subject in question, and 
will for the present limit ourselves to a warm acknowledgment of 
M. Alphonse de Calonne’s impartial appreciation of English merit in 
his masterly description of the building. 

The Caledonian Mercury, which claimed to be the oldest newspaper 
in the kingdom, and which for some months past was issued in the 
form of an evening halfpenny paper, ceased on Saturday to be 
published, after an existence (since 1662) of more than two centuries. 

Mr. Paul Foskett, a writer on prophecy, died on the 19th inst., 
after a lingering illness. 

Messrs. Lonemans & Co. announce—“ The Keys of St. Peter, or 


Idolatry,” by Ernest de‘ Bunsen, author of “ The Hidden Wisdom of 
Christ, and the Key of Knowledge ;”’ also, ‘‘ Ure’s Dictionary of Arts, 
Manufactures, and Mines, containing a clear Exposition of their Prin- 
ciples and Practice,” Sixth Edition, chiefly rewritten and greatly 
enlarged, and edited by Robert Hunt, F.R.S., Keeper of Mining 
Records; assisted by numerous contributors eminent in science and 
familiar with manufactures. 

Messrs. BeLt & Daxpy are about to publish—‘‘ Our New Vicar, or 
Plain Words about Ritualism and Parish Work,” by the Rev. Dr. 
Monsell, Vicar of Egham; “Sermons Preached in the Chapel of 
Cheltenham College,” by the Rev. Alfred Barry, D.D., Principal ; 
“ Notes on the Catechism, for the Use of Public Schools, and especially 
for Classes preparing for Confirmation,” by the Rey. A. Bafry, D.D.; 
and “The Devout Christian’s Help to Meditation on the Life of our 
Lord Jesus Christ,” edited by the Rev. T. T. Carter, M.A., Rector of 
Clewer. 

Messrs. Macurtzan & Oo. will shortly issue new and cheaper 
editions of Professor Maurice’s books. 
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LIST OF NEW PUBLICATIONS FOR THE WEEK. 





Adam (Rev. J.), eapeetiion .! the 7’ of cae. 8vo., 93. 
rd, His Book. ewedit, Feap., ls. ; 
— — His Travels among the Mormons. New edit. Cr. 8vo., 1s. 6d. 
Among the Fenians. ay oor e's = 
itel (A.), Treatise on Architecture. Royal 4to., £2. 2s. 
rom (hex, The Metropolitan Poor Act, with Notes. Cr. 8vo., 2s, 6d. 
Ballads, Scottish and English. Feap., 3s. 6d.- _ 
Bonar (Rev. H.), The = —, New edit. 18mo., ls, 6d. 
le’s Court Guide, April. mo., 5s. 
hin (H.), The Spirit Disembodied. Feap., 3s. 6d. 
Buchun (A ), Handy Book of Meteorology. Cr. 8vo., 4s, 6d. " 
see a (T. J.), Presbyterianism Defended. New edit. 18mo., 2s. 
Dante's Inferno, Translated by H. W. Longfellow. Cr. 8vo., 38, 6d, 
De Bunsen (E.), The Keys of St. Peter. 8vo., 14s. , 
Denison (KF. B.), Astronomy without Mathematics. 3rd edit. Feap., 4s. 
Diamond Guide for the Stranger in Paris, in English. Feap., 2s. 6d. 
, in French. Feap., 2s. , 
Dumas (A.), The Queen’s Necklace. New edit. Feap., ls. 
Edwards (Mrs.), Archie Lovell. New edit. Cr. 8vo., 6s. 
English Catalogue (The) of Books for 1866. Royal 8vo., 5s, 
Farrar (Rev. F. W.), Brief Greek Syntax. 12mo., 4s. 6d. 
Field (H.), Heroism ; or, God Our Father. Feap., 4s. 6d. 
Glimpses of the Celestial City, with Introduction by Rev. J. Macfarlane. Fceap., 
2s. 6d. 
Gowland’s Guide to Paris. Feap., 1s. 
Greek Testament (The) Critically Revised, by Rev. T. H. Candy. 8vo., 14s. 
Hamilton (Rev. 5S, The Happy Home. New edit. 18mo., 1s. 6d. 
Holt (W.), Admiralty Court Cases on the Rule of the Road. 8vo., 10s. 6d. 
Humphrey (W.), Memoranda of Argelical Doctrine, Cr. dto., 7s. 
Ingram (H. B ), Hand Book for Executors. Feap., 1s. 
Lamb (C.), Essays of Elia, and Eliana. Cr. 8vo., 3s. 6d. ; . ; 
Lamb (C. & M-), Tales from Shakspeare. Edited by C. Knight. New edit. 
Feap., 3s. 6d. 
Lees (Ww. N.), The Land and Labour of India. 8vo., 6s. 
Lennard (Lady B.), Constance Rivers. 3 vols. Cr. 8vo., £1. lls. 6d. 
Low (8.), Charities of London. New edit. Feap., 5s. 
, Supplement to Ditto. Feap., 1s. 6d. ‘ 
Maclear (Rev. G. F.), Shilling Book of New Testament History. 18mo., 1s. 
Memorials of a Departed Friend. 2nd edit. 8vo, 7s. 6d. 
Mission Life. Edited by Rev. J.J. Haleombe. Vol. II. 8vo., 3s. 6d. 
Molesworth (Rev. W. N.), Prize Essay on Education, Feap., 1s. 6d. 
Owston (H. A.), The Overseer’s Manual. 2nd edit. 12mo., 3s. 6d. 
Pettyshams (The) : a Novel. By J.C. Hutcheson. 2 vols. Cr. 8vo., 21s. 
Plumer (W. 8.), Studies in the Book of Psalms. Royal 8vo., 28s. 
Questions for a Reformed Parliament. 8vo., 10s. 6d. 
Railway Library.—Roderick Random. By Smollett. Feap.,2s. 
Roche (A.), Histoire des Principaux Ecrivains Frangais. New edit. Cr. 8vo., 8s. 
——., Les Poétes Frangsis. 7th edit. 12mo., 6s. 
Sealy (H. W.), Treatise on Coins, Currency, and Banking. Part II. 8vo., 6s. 
Seebohm (F.), The Oxford Reformers of 1798. 8vo., 12s. 
Shipley (Rev. O.), Six Short Sermons on Sin. Feap., 1s. 
Smith (Ennis), Echoes of the Past. Feap , 2s. 6d. 
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RUNDEL S001RETy 


Entrance Donation, £1.18, Annual Subscription, £1, 15 
All persons can at once become members; and new i ? : 
the Autumn of 1867, the following Publications :— subscribers wil] receive, ip 
1. ZACHARIAS NAMING GIS SON JOHN, 
A Chromo-lithograph from the Fresco by Ghirlandaio, j i 
iis Fievenee, me, mG, Mesle Novella, at 
2. POETRY, 
A Chromo-lithograph from the Fresco by Reffaelle, in the Stanze of the Vatj 
Specimens of the Works in progress can be seen in the Rooms of the 





Old Bond-street, W. F. W. MAYNARD, Berets? 
RUNDEL SOCIETY 


Lately published, a Chromo-lithograph of “The FOUR § ” 
Fresco by RAFFAELLE, in 8. Maria della Pace, at Rome. Pree mcm, te 
25s.: to Strangers, 31s. 6d. Copies can be seen in the Rooms of the Society 
Old Bond-street, W. F. W. MAYNARD, 0, 


ar 

RACTICAL GEOLOGY.—KING’S COLLEGE LONDON 

Professor TENNANT, F.GS., will give a Course of Lectures on Geology. 

a t55 | especial reference to the application of the Science to ENGINEER “ 

MINING, ARCHITECTURE, and AGRICULTURE. The Lectures will &, 

mence on Friday, Apri] 26, at 9a.m. They will be continued on each succeeding 
Wednesday and Friday at the same hour, Fee, £1. 11s. 6d. 


R. W. JELF, D.D., Principal, 





IVIL SERVICE of INDIA.—A Competitive xamination 
of Candidates will be held by the Civil Service Commissioners on March 3] 
1868, aud following days. The Competition will be open to all natural-born sub. 
jects of Her Majesty, who, on the lst of March next, shall be over 17 and under 
21 years of age, and of good health and character. ; 








IVIL SERVICE of INDIA.—Examination of March, 1868, 


Copies of the Regulations may be had upon application to th 
Civil Service Commission, London, Sw. a © the Secretary, 























LIFE ASSURANCE. 
THE ACCUMULATED AND INVESTED FUNDS OF 


—— STANDARD LIFE ASSURANCE COMPANY, 


and its ANNUAL REVENUE, now amount to 


ACCUMULATED FUND ......ccccccceccssseceeees nhl OS tebe £3,650,000 
BIG ORs PT ceceneatesssaiiciindcscees ceeateieneens £660,000 


The PROFITS of the Company have been divided on seven occasions, since 





Stainton (H. T.), Natural History of the Tineina. Vol. X. 8vo, 12s. 6d. 

The Tineina of Syria and Asia Minor. 8vo., 4s. 

Swinburne (A. C.), A Song of Italy. Feap., 3s. 6d. 

Watkins (Rev. C, F.), Vindication of the Mosaic History of the Creation. Svo., 
2s. 6d. 

Webster (E.), Parliamentary Costs. 3rd edit. Cr. 8vo., 20s. 

Webster’s Royal Red Book, April. 12mo., 5s. 

Winscom (Jane Anne), Dear Old England. New edit. Cr. 8vo., 6s. 
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TPONO COPED: che caddectstccsacd gncdgnsesessune séeies Sik kiedendaleicesnseusseadeebinstecdiacete 400) 
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Advertisements should be forwarded to the Office, 11, Southampton Street, Strand, 
not later than 5 o’clock on Thursday afternoon. 


ADVERTISEMENTS. 


RYSTAL PALACE. — Fourteenth Season, 1867-8. The 
~~ yn GUINEA SEASON TICKET (Children under twelve, 10s. 6d.) 
admits to the 


NINE GRAND OPERA CONCERTS—Ffaturdays in May, June, and July. Sup- 
— by the Artistes of the Royal Italian Opera and Her Majesty’s Theatre. 
he first of these Concerts on Saturday, May 4. Tickets now ready. 
GREAT FESTIVAL CONCERT in Aid of the Restoration Fund of the Palace. 
GREAT FLOWER SHOW of the SEASON, Saturday, May 25. 
GREAT ROSE SHOW, Saturday, June 29th. 
GREAT PYROTECHNIC DISPLAY and ILLUMINATION OF FOUNTAINS 
and Evening Féte, Thursday, May 23 (day following Derby Day). ; 
POPULAR BALLaD CONCERTS on Wednesday, May sth, and Monday, 
ay 20th, 
DRAMATIC COLLEGE FANCY FAIR REVELS, Saturda 
July 13th and 15th. — 
ARCHERY FETES, July 18th and 19th. 
CRICKET MATCHES, as appointed (see list). 
SATURDAY CONCERTS throughout Winter and Spring. 
GREAT FOUNTAIN DISPLAYS (to be announced). 
GREAT CHORAL CONCERT of METROPOLITAN SCHOOLS (Mr. Martin) 
May Ist (opening day). : 
~~ nee CONCERT of TONIC-SOL-FA ASSOCIATION (Mr. Sarll), 
ay 15th. 
GREAT CHORAL CONCERT of METROPOLITAN SCHOOLS CHORAL 
SOCIETY (Mr. Hullah), May : ions ; 
to 30th April, 1860, ), May 28th, and other attractions; and generally up 


“The most absurdly good Guinea’s worth that ever spread itself j 
year’s rational recreation.” — Vide Critique. ri sci arte 


These Tickete, with Programme of New Season, m b 
Palace, at No. 2, Exeter Hall, and the usual Agents. hag trai! la we 


EGcYPtian Haut, PICCADILLY. 


Will shortly appear, 
A NEW ENTERTAINMENT 
(Protected by Royal Letters Patent), 
A MAN'S METAMORPHOSES. 
o which are displayed 
MARVELS OF INSTANTANEOUS INVISIBILITY. 


THE 
TRANSMUTATIONS OF PLANTS AND ANIMALS INTO HUMAN 




















DARWIN OW 
: OUTDONE. 
FLYING HEADS, CHANGING FLOWERS. 


AND 
STARTLING TRANSFORMATIONS IN FAIRYLAND. 


OYAL BOTANIC SOCIETY'S GARDENS, REGENTS 

PARK.—EXHIBITIONS of PLANTS, FLOWERS, and FRUIT Wednes- 

days, May 29th, June 19th, end July 8rd. Tickets to be obtained at the Gardens 

by orders from Fellows of the Society. Price, on or before Saturday, May 
18th, 4s. ; after that day, 5e,; and on the days of Exhibition, 7s, 6d. each,» 








1825, when the Company was established, and on each occasion large and important 
benefits have been given to the Assured, 
A NEW PROSPECTUS, jast issued, contains very full information as to the 
| Company's principles and practice, and will be forwarded by post on application, 
| AGENCIES in every town of importance throughout the kingdom, 
AGENCIES in INDIA and the COLONIES, where Premiums can be received, 
| and Claims settled, 
H. JONES WILLIAMS, General Secretary for England, 
82, King William-street, E,C. 
SAMUEL R. FERGUSSON, Resident Secretary, 
West-end office, 3, Pall Mall East, 8.W. 


Edinbur::h : 3, George-street (Heud-office). 
Dublin: 66, Upper Sackville Street. 





MPERIAL FIRE INSURANCE _ COMPANY, 
1, OLD BROAD STREET, and 16 and 17, PALL MALL, LONDON. 


EsTABLISHED 1803. 
Subscribed and Invested Capital and Reserve Fund, £1,900,000. 
Losses paid, £3,000,000. 


Fire Insurances granted on every description of property at home and abroad, # 
moderate rates, 


| 

| Claims liberally and promptly settled, 
| All policies are now entitled to the recent reduction in the duty to 1s. 6d, pet 
| cent., whether covering buildings, furniture, or stock. 


JAMES HOLLAND, Superintendent, 


—_—— 


fy S2OULES INSURANCE COMPANY (Limited) 
26, Cornhill, London, E.C. 
Capel .occccccssercssceonsséecvesescesneunseseosscssesssssne £500,000 0 0 


Premium Income for 1866 ........cssceesessesseeeees 65,776 7 5 


Prospecttses, Reports, and every information on epplication to 
SAMUEL J. SHRUBB, General Mansger. 


——— 


ACCIDENTS WILL HAPPEN! 

Everyone should therefore provide against them. 

| £1,000 IN CASE OF DEATH, OR £6 
Per Week while laid up by Injury, caused by 

| ACCIDENT OF ANY KIND 

| 











(Riding, Driving, Hunting, Shooting, Fishing, &c.), o 
May pe SEcURED BY AN ANNUAL Payuxnt or From £3 10 £6. 5s. 70 
RAILWAY PASSENGERS ASSURANCE COMPANY, 

The oldest established, and largest Company in the World insuring 


ACCIDENTS OF EVERY DESCRIPTION. ll 

For particulars apply to the Clerks at any of the Railway Stations, to 
Agents, or at the Offices, 

64, Cornhill, and 10, Regent Street, ary 

. VIAN, ; 

WILLIAM J VIAN, Secret 





| 





MPORTANT ANNOUNCEMENT.—JOSEPH GILLOT 
METALLIC PEN MAKER to the QUEEN, begs to ae et 
mercial world, scholastic institutions, and the public generally, ees 
application of his unrivalled machinery for making steel pens, he quslitl 
new series of his useful productions which, for excellence of tempe Ln 
material, and, above all, cheapness in price, must ensure unive 
and defy competition. 

Each pen bears the impress of his name as a guarantee of ¢ 
are put up in boxes containing one gross each, with label outside, aD 
of his signature. aa 

Sold Retail by all Stationers and Booksellers. Merchan ts 
Dealers can be supplied at the Works, ©raham-street, Birmingbs™ 
John-street, New York; and at 37, Gracechurch-street, 


’ 
nelly; 








, af 

























